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THE LIGHTS OF THE ALAMO 
CHARLIE JEFFRIES 


Historians, it seems, are generally agreed that the stand of 
the Texians at the Alamo, while an act of mighty human effort 
and one of undying glory, was a military mistake. They narrate 
with admiration the many dramatic events that marked the 
course of the siege; the first defiant reply of the commander to 
the demand of the enemy to surrender; the entrance into the 
beleaguered fort of the thirty-three immortals from Gonzales; 
the return of Bonham, scorning to desert the men with whom he 
had cast his lot; the last speech of Travis, and his drawing the 
line on the ground with his sword; and on down to the final 
hour, when as if these marks of courage were but the prelude 
to the last sublime act, the garrison went down fighting. To all 
this, historians and commentators, in a sentimental way, accord 
honor and praise, but usually with that they stop. If they do 
not say so in so many words, they leave the impression that, 
from a coolly considered military point of view, it was almost 
a waste of life, and that the garrison would have done better, 
as it had been ordered to do by higher authority, to blow up 
the fortress and retreat. 

There are others, and the number is large, who regard as 
almost supernatural the Alamo incident, and who also feel for 
the men who brought it to pass inexpressible admiration, but 
who, from great sympathy, wish it could have been otherwise. 
In many ways, in different persons, does this very natural 
feeling manifest itself. It ranges in dignity from that of the 
historian, who in an implied way at least, deplores the size 
and construction of the mission, which rendered it poorly fitted 
for defense to so small a garrison, to others, who, thinking in 
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more defiant vein, wonder why adequate help could not have 
come to the fort, more men like the company from Gonzales, 
and on down to the impulsive youth who wish that the garrison 
could have been armed with late day guns, so that they could 
have mowed down the Mexicans as they moved to the assault. 
All to the end that the devoted band might have come through 
safe and sound. Against which views, both that regarding the 
slight military importance of the incident and sympathetic re- 
gret of the tragedy, this essay is uncompromisingly written. 
As the writer views it, the Alamo incident was second in impor- 
tance to only one other in the Texas revolution, and touching 
the heights as it did, in a spiritual way, it is something not to 
be meddled with in thought or implication. 

Let us examine the effects it has had on Texas history, both 
those that were to be seen immediately afterward and those 
that have been coming down to us for upward of a century. 
Santa Anna arrived before Bexar on February 23. He was 
detained twelve days by the siege. Because of the shock his army 
received in the encounter, it was six days more before he again 
set some small divisions in further motion on the invasion. It 
is not until March 24 that we hear of any really formidable 
Mexican army as far east as the Colorado River. And finally 
it was March 31 before Santa Anna left Bexar to take personal 
lead of his advance force. So, then, it is not too much to say 
that the invasion was delayed three weeks by the resistance 
it met at the Alamo. And, considering all the circumstances 
in the case, the three weeks of breathing time that the inci- 
dent gained for the country was of incalculable benefit. It, for 
one thing, enabled the country to declare its independence, and 
to organize a workable government; and what was of much 
more importance, it enabled it to gather itself in a military way. 

Had not Santa Anna been delayed at the Alamo, one cannot but 
wonder how far eastward he would have gone in those three 
weeks. To say that he must have been stopped in that length 
of time, that the people would have arisen in their might and 
slowed him down in some way, is a thought that arises more 
from inborn optimism than from unbiased reasoning. The 
people did not arise and turn out at the death cry of Travis, 
and it is not likely that they would have done so in what would 
have been incomparably more difficult circumstances, not very 
hurriedly, at least. 
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It was March 11 when Houston took command of the main 
Texas army at Gonzales, a force of only four hundred men. 
To be perfectly fair in all statements of the case, however, by 
this time men from all over the country were rising and coming 
into the little army; and on March 25 we hear of it on the 
Colorado, a respectable force of fourteen hundred men. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that practically three weeks had 
elapsed since Santa Anna’s arrival at Bexar—three weeks of 
uninterrupted opportunity for the people to gather and prepare. 

To say that Santa Anna, after his long, toilsome march from 
Mexico, even if he had encountered no opposition, must have 
stopped at the important town of Bexar for some days of rest, 
is conjecture without foundation. He might have stopped there 
a few days, but certainly not three weeks, not two weeks, prob- 
ably not one. He was most anxious to punish the rebels and 
pirates, as he termed the inhabitants of the country, and would 
have been for pressing ahead as rapidly as possible. And as 
rapidly as possible, when applied to Santa Anna, is no idle ex- 
pression. For whatever may be said about him in derogation, 
it must be admitted that he had energy. The first lap of his 
march from the Rio Grande to Bexar, if we are to credit some 
accounts, was made in almost magical time. So that with an 
army of five thousand or six thousand of these fast moving 
troops, and a defenseless country before him, the question 
persists as to how much deeper he would have penetrated in 
three weeks. To sum it up as favorably for Texas as is possible, 
had not the enemy been delayed at the Alamo, the deciding 
battle of the war must have been fought much farther east 
than the San Jacinto River. 

That much the country gained by the incident in the way of 
a delayed invasion. There were other gains of scarcely less im- 
portance. First of these was the over-confidence to which it 
almost certainly brought Santa Anna. Because of the success 
he gained at Bexar and the drastic lesson he probably consid- 
ered he had administered to the people, he doubtless thought 
he had crushed effectual resistance, and as is said today, the 
rest of his work would be only a mopping up. His acts imme- 
diately afterward strongly bear out this thought; for when he 
began movement again, he divided his army into a number of 
small divisions, spreading them out over the country, and en- 
trusting them all at first to the command of subordinate officers; 
and in other ways he acted in an uncautious manner. 
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What Santa Anna’s opinion was of Texas men as soldiers 
before this is not known. But we may surmise that by the 
showing they had made at Gonzales in the first little engage- 
ment of the war, and later in the fighting at Bexar against 
Cos’ force, it was not altogether one of contempt. But this last 
fight at the Alamo, together with Urrea’s victory over Fannin 
at Coleto, costly though they were, showed Santa Anna that 
Texas men were not invincible, that they could be beaten in 
open fight; and it vastly strengthened his self-confidence. If he 
had not met with any resistance on entering the settled portion 
of the country, he must have, from sheer uncertainty, kept his 
army together and acted otherwise as a general should on 
going into hostile territory. Even if he had known that the 
opposing force before him was pitifully small, which of course 
it would have been, he must have held for it some sort of 
regard, must have been a little dubious of it till he had tested 
it in battle. Almost certain it is that had he not had some 
kind of previous experience with the men with whom he was 
contending he would not have rushed ahead with a small force 
of seven hundred or eight hundred men and one six-pound 
cannon in his hurry to capture the heads of the government. 

A good deal has been said about Santa Anna’s being no 
general; this, we fear, is said largely through prejudice. He 
conquered the other resisting Mexican states easily enough; and 
later, in the war against the United States, he showed to be 
not altogether without ability. We may attribute, then, the 
carelessness he displayed in the latter part of this Texas cam- 
paign to the false success gained at the Alamo; and say that 
his army was later beaten and destroyed largely because of 
this false success. 

Finally, Santa Anna lost one thousand men in the siege of 
the fort. These were some of the best troops of his army; 
and who can say what a thousand more men on the Mexican 
side might have meant at San Jacinto? 

That much for the concrete side of the subject, the effects 
the incident had, in an immediate, palpable way, on the out- 
come of the war; now let us examine the less discernible, but 
more enduring psychological effects. The stand of the Texians 
at the Alamo, bringing out as fine qualities of the soul as has 
ever been seen, furnishes an inexhaustible subject of contem- 
plation for those who admire such things. And these admirers, 
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be it here said, include the greater part of humanity. For, not- 
withstanding these times of piping softness, when everything 
of violence and bloodshed is, at least superficially, under the 
ban, and when personal participation in things that involve 
violence and bloodshed is considered all but beneath the dignity 
of the refined, down in the heart of every mother’s son of us is 
a never quite-extinguished spark of admiration for the ground- 
sill courage that makes dealing in violence and blood possible. 
And this incident of the Alamo furnishes as bright an example 
of such courage as the world knows. It reached the high mark of 
all time for fearless behavior. And because of this, it is a wine 
and a tonic to those not too weazened of soul to quaff of it. 
How many conversations has it brightened since then in hotel 
lobby, around hearthstone, in lonely watches in far off places. 
Foreign countries have deemed it fitting to erect monuments to 
its memory. It has carried the name of Texas around the world. 
It is the one contribution of Texas to events of universal note. 
The world would be no little the poorer were it deprived of 
the incident of the Alamo. 

But by far the most marked effect it has had in a psycho- 
logical way is on Texas people themselves; nothing that ever 
befell them has had such a far-reaching and lasting effect on 
their turn of mind. In young and old is this so. We have it 
on the word of school teachers that in history classes, when the 
chapter on this subject is reached, immediately the dullest 
students become bright. They all learn their lesson then, and 
what is more, they are more likely to remember it than any 
other part of the book. So great is its effect on the youth of 
the land that when the more impressionable of them visit the 
remains of the old mission, as it is today, they feel as if they 
are on a pilgrimage. 

With the old, it works the same way. The writer knew of 
one man who said that he would like to have been in that war 
and been killed if he could have got killed in the Alamo. That 
is the manner in which it affects them; it is one of the main 
links that bind many-sided Texas together—the people of Ama- 
rillo guard its memory as jealously as those of Austin or San 
Antonio. It is one subject that never grows old, as witness 
the never-ending stream of accounts of it constantly going on 
in every way that can be invented, in papers, in magazines, in 
pictures and toys, on the stage, on the radio, on the rostrum. 
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It is a subject that an extemporaneous speaker, at any time, 
may take up with safety. It is one subject which, when pre- 
sented orally, in print, or in any other way, is as sure of an 
appreciative audience as if an account of a discovery of gold 
were being given. So well is this feeling understood by outsiders 
that when within our gates, if they wish to say something pleas- 
ing to us, they are sure to mention the Alamo. 


Narrowed down to one specific way in which the psychological 
influence of the incident has operated, its greatest effect has 
been on Texas men under arms. Here it has worked as fanati- 
cism did with the Saracens, as glory did with the Old Guard. 
When to Santa Anna’s demand to surrender Travis replied with 
a cannon shot, he set a mighty high mark of conduct for him 
and his band to live up to during the rest of the siege. They 
lived up to it—aye, more than lived up to it. And when they 
had done their part, they passed the heritage on to other men 
of their race. The world has, in a way, looked on Texas men 
as accepting the heritage, looked on them as taking on the 
character of those who fight to the last ditch. And partly 
because the world is looking on them thus Texas men have 
accepted the heritage themselves; not always worthily by any 
means, but in their hearts they have accepted it. When engaged 
on embattled fields, they have felt it encumbent on them to try, 
as best they could, to live up to the traditions of the Alamo. 
Since that momentous day, wherever Texas men have been en- 
gaged in battle, to a more or less extent this has been true. 
In less than two months’ time after this, Houston went out and 
met the enemy. In one charge, he crushed tke invasion and 
won the independence of the country. His men, with the battle 
cry of “Remember the Alamo” on their lips, fought with a 
ferocity rarely seen in civilized warfare. And half of that 
fierceness was engendered by the feeling that prompted the cry. 

In other wars, a like spirit has animated soldiers of this 
country. Jack Hays’ Rangers, reputed to have been the worst 
feared men in Taylor’s army, must have been under its spell. 
The record shows that they fought under the State flag, and 
maintained a certain aloofness otherwise; and there can be 
little doubt that they were swayed by the same feeling that 
moved Houston’s men ten years before. 

Came another war, and this time it was on an incomparably 
larger scale and against a more formidable foe; and again Texas 
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men were called upon to show their mettle. In the annals of 
that long and sanguine strife, there are no brighter accounts 
of men as soldiers than those of Terry’s Rangers and Hood’s 
Brigade. So clannish were these men and so proud of their 
origin that on one occasion when the army to which the Rangers 
belonged surrendered, they refused to be included in the sur- 
render, but defiantly cut their way out to safety. And on an- 
other, when toward the last of the war the Brigade was badly 
reduced in numbers and governmental authorities thought to 
merge it in some other command, they refused to submit to the 
dissolution and stubbornly kept to their old organization. And 
who can doubt that this pride and these deeds of valor were 
at least in part due to the recollection of the example set by 
Travis and his men? 

Followed long, peaceful years, and the country was again 
suddenly called to arms. In the war with Spain, the men of 
Texas did not have much chance to show what was in them. 
They did not go through it, however, without some slight 
show of their temper. Here came the discerning Roosevelt to 
raise his cavalry regiment, and while the men he selected for it 
were not all of this State, a sufficient number of them to stamp it 
with their brand were. And here, under the shadow of the 
Alamo, they received their brief training; and from its tradi- 
tions, they and Roosevelt as well must have drawn inspiration. 
At least, of all the regiments that went into action at San Juan, 
none are so well known to fame as the Rough Riders. 


More long years followed, and again the sound of bugle and 
drum was heard in the land. The Germans needed reducing, 
and it was ours to take a hand in the work. America had lost 
much of her military spirit by this time, but she had sufficient 
left to attend to the sabre-rattlers across the Atlantic. Into 
this war the country sent men in full size, modern numbers. 
Hostilities did not last long enough after this country’s entrance 
to try its men as scathingly as in the ’60’s, but it lasted long 
enough to show, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the high quality 
of the metal in them. 

Among the millions of men America sent to this war, were 
two organizations that again bore the definite Texas brand, the 
36th and the 90th divisions. For the short time they were on 
the front, and for the limited opportunity they had of express- 
ing themselves as soldiers, they showed to be the equals of any 
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in Europe. They were always ready to go forward when the 
order was given; they never lost one inch of ground they had 
taken. They took without complaint such losses of life as came 
to them. They lost so few men taken prisoners that it appears 
hardly credulous. And to these men the consciousness that 
they were akin to the hundred and eighty-odd, who in the old 
mission fought till the last, must have added to their strength 
to perform, and to their power to endure. 


Twenty-three years have passed since our men left the scenes 
of strife in France, and years of swift flux they have been in hu- 
man views and feelings. The doctrine of milk-and-water, it was 
thought, had done much to undermine the stamina of our people. 
They had gone a long way down the road of peace, peace, peace. 
But seemingly this deterioration is less marked in Texas than 
in some other sections. If this is so, the reason may be readily 
traceable to the effect that the peculiar history of Texas has 
had on its people. Especially is it traceable to a recollection of 
the great days from 1835 to 1846. And heading the list of these 
days is March 6, 1836. 

And now we are in it again. This time the war bids fair to 
be of more comprehensive reach, and harder every way, than 
any we have ever been in before; and if it continues long in 
the way it has started, it will try these people as they have 
not been tried since the dark days of the Civil War. Already 
Texas men have been called on to shoulder arms and fall in 
ranks. They are being called on in sterner manner to tread 
the paths their fathers trod. They are treading these paths 
becomingly; they are sustaining the reputation their sires 
gained in a half dozen past wars. In preparation for the 
coming conflict, another division has been raised here bear- 
ing the Texas brand, and again it has been called the 36th. 
What kind of soldiers will these men of the new 36th division 
make? When the baptism of fire comes, can they stand it? 
The chances are they can. They will be properly imbued for 
the ordeal. As they have shone on men of the Lone Star land 
for a hundred years, the lights of the Alamo will shine on 
them, too, 





SAM HOUSTON’S RETREAT’ 
Wo. T. RIVIERE 


At the beginning of the year 1836, Houston went to Refugio 
to take command of the Texas forces. There he learned that 
Dr. James Grant and Colonel Fannin were also in command; 
and that they would not and need not obey his orders. Their 
plan was to invade Mexico for various purposes, which might 
produce military advantages and personal profit. 

It seems that Houston did not like the disposition of the 
Texian (the contemporary word, which he himself used) forces. 
There was a defensive post in the Alamo at San Antonio de 
Béxar, and a larger force nearer the coast being reinforced by 
volunteers from the United States, all planning to invade Mex- 
ico. Houston was unable to control the situation by military 
authority ; therefore he did something very unmilitary and quite 
political—we must remember that he had shown remarkable 
political ability in his younger days in Tennessee. Houston 
talked among the men against the invasion across the Rio 
Grande. As a result, only about a hundred men followed Grant 
in his move toward the south. Houston returned to the political 
center at San Felipe de Austin. He had found a poor situation 
from the standpoint of military discipline, and he undercut such 
control as the leaders had. 


Some weeks later, when he was undoubtedly legal commander- 
in-chief, Houston returned to Gonzales. There he found a hun- 
dred or so men, untrained and unorganized; and a couple of 
little cannon. One of them was the ‘“‘Come-and-Get-It” gun of 
the Battle of Gonzales fame. Meanwhile, Santa Anna had en- 
tered Texas with 2,500 or 3,000 men, and with his main force 
was besieging the heroic little band in the Alamo. Urrea with 
other forces of which Houston may not have been informed was 


1This little paper is intended to suggest a possible—I’d like to say a 
probable—reason for General Houston’s long retreat and his sudden suc- 
cessful offensive that led to the decisive victory of San Jacinto. Reference 
may be made to Dr. Barker’s article in The Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, Vol. XIV, No. 4, especially page 324; and to his 
earlier article on that campaign in Vol. IV. 
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mopping up the detachments of Texas troops from Fannin’s 
army under Grant, Johnson and King, who were scattered along 
the coastal plain. Houston ordered Fannin, who commanded the 
largest force in the Texian army, to march to the relief of 
the Alamo. 

The plainest thing in the whole record of this period is Fan- 
nin’s unfortunate failure to control his army. He showed no 
disposition to go to the relief of Travis in the Alamo; but, in 
the absence of his own testimony, it may be assumed that he 
could not go. His subordinates, at Agua Dulce and San Patricio 
and Refugio, did not obey his orders to assemble at Goliad, 
where he threw up some fortifications. These separate small 
forces were swallowed up one at a time by the skillful advance 
of the Mexican commanders. The Alamo had fallen before 
Fannin finally started, with his several hundred remaining men, 
from Goliad toward Victoria and the east. The Mexican pursuit 
caught him where the little village of Fannin now stands. 


Here are the high points of that battle. The Mexican cavalry 
rode past Fannin’s force, which had halted on the prairie for 
repairs to a wagon, and took position to east, cutting off Fan- 
nin’s retreat. But as a matter of fact, the Mexican victors of 
the fighting at Refugio had already reached Victoria: conse- 
quently, even had Fannin succeeded in crossing the Coleto, his 
retreat was cut off at the Guadalupe. Fannin did not know this; 
and he and his infantry defended themselves bravely and suc- 
cessfully all day. 

His cavalry, one observes with regret, did not stay for the 
fight; the little group of some two dozen mounted men rode on 
into the thick forest later known as the Reeves Thicket. Into 
this wood, which was avoided by cattle drivers in later years 
because stray animals could so easily be lost there, the horse- 
men disappeared. They seem to have disappeared from history 
also; for I have not found that any of them ever identified him- 
self later as one of Fannin’s cavalrymen. 

During the night, because of shortage of ammunition and 
lack of water, Fannin and his companions considered a night 
march to escape the trap, but they decided not to desert their 
wounded. During the heat of the next day thirst was an impor- 
tant factor in their defeat and surrender. 

One feels compelled to conclude that while Fannin to some 
extent led his men, he never commanded them. Perhaps this 
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fellow-Georgian of mine lacked the forceful personality neces- 
sary to command any army, but most especially an army of 
frontiersmen. Perhaps there was an inclination to say: “Why 
must we do what Colonel Fannin says? He was just Mister 
Fannin, slave trader, a few months ago.” Certainly his control, 
and the whole discipline of his army, had been undermined by 
the political tactics of Houston in January. As a matter of fact, 
Refugio had elected Sam Houston as its representative to the 
convention. 

Without attempting to carry these conclusions further, and 
with regret at not being able to give unqualified praise to the 
undoubtedly brave Fannin, who shared his men’s tragic death a 
week later in the massacre at Goliad on Palm Sunday, let us 
turn back to Houston. But first let an incident of Houston’s 
young manhood be inserted. 

Marquis James on pages 29-32 of The Raven, his biography 
of Sam Houston, tells how this young hero enlisted in the 7th 
Infantry of the Regular Army in the Creek War. Ten and a 
half months later, six months after becoming a commissioned 
officer, Ensign Houston commanded a platoon of the 39th In- 
fantry when that regiment reinforced General Andrew Jackson 
six weeks before the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. Hardly had these 
regular troops arrived when Jackson used them to enforce army 
discipline on his volunteer force. For serious insubordination, 
including threatening an officer with a loaded gun, a 17-year-old 
soldier was court-martialed and condemned. The army was 
formed in a hollow square, and the youngster was shot by a 
squad of Regulars with their 70-caliber muskets. 

Young Houston had seen what discipline is, can be, and re- 
quires. He distinguished himself in the battle which avenged 
the massacre of Fort Mimms, and was badly wounded. Some 
months later he resigned from the army; but that is another 
story. 

While Fannin was ineffectually trying to concentrate his 
forces at Goliad, Houston, at Gonzales with five hundred men, 
learned of the fall of the Alamo. Immediately he began his 
retreat to the eastward. And immediately men began to desert 
from his little force: most of the deserters at that time were 
escorting their families to safety, in the La Grange neighbor- 
hood or elsewhere. But reinforcements came in; and at the 
Colorado River Houston had about fourteen hundred men. Still 
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he retreated and there were many more desertions. But again, 
on the Brazos River, his forces had grown to about fourteen 
hundred men. When he resumed his retreat, he had to permit 
two companies, which wanted to retreat no further eastward, 
to take positions along the river. One of these rejoined him 
later. Meanwhile Major Austin had rejoined with the long 
sought for cannon (the “Twin Sisters,” gift of Cincinnati) to 
replace those lost at Gonzales. 

On the march toward the east Santa Anna had shown great 
energy and alertness in the effort to destroy the Texan army 
and to smash the infant civil authority. With a “task force” 
not much stronger than the seven or eight hundred men Houston 
had, the Mexican veteran moved toward the coast. A smaller 
column rejoined him a few hours before the decisive battle. 


Suddenly Houston changed direction; after retreating for 
five hard weeks, for five days he pursued his opponent. One 
afternoon, when the armies met, there was a little infantry 
and artillery firing and an ineffectual charge by Colonel Sher- 
man’s Texas Cavalry. Then the Mexican reinforcements, as 
just stated, joined their commander. And the next afternoon 
the siesta of the resting Mexican army was disturbed by the 
bugle of the Texians, who charged in single rank, cavalry on 
one flank, and won their independence in a few minutes of 
strenuous work. As is well known, the invading army was com- 
pletely wiped out and its commanding general captured.” 

No one knows why Houston retreated for so long. His vic- 
torious offensive return, while not comparable with George 
Washington’s unparalleled concentration of various armies and 
fleets at Yorktown, is a remarkable military feat. No one knows 
just why Houston turned his retreat into an advance just when 
he did. In the light of the facts just outlined, the following is 
suggested : 

For an old soldier and a wily and understanding politician like 
Sam Houston, the decisive factor was not relative numbers, 
though that was important; nor what the army calls “time 
and space,” though he duly considered these; nor provisions, 
nor the dispersion of the superior enemy. Houston waited until, 


2We have it on good authority that the Texians advanced shouting, “Re- 
member the Alamo!” Those who wish to do so may believe that! Most 
Americans who have been in battle will be somewhat incredulous; unfor- 
tunately that is not what Americans soldiers say on the battlefield. Re- 
member Kipling’s Highlander sevgeant in “The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” 
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by subtraction as well as addition, he had a little army that 
would obey the orders he needed to give for this one battle. The 
discontented, the quarrelsome, and the unreliable were per- 
mitted to leave his force. Enough reinforcements joined him 
to give him such numbers as he wanted. But his early Creek 
War experience had taught him what discipline was; and his 
sound political sense enabled him to know when his control 
over eight hundred men and officers was sufficient for his pur- 
pose. He would not be caught in battle, as the unfortunate 
Fannin was caught, with an army that he could not control. 

It is suggested that the decisive factor was discipline. Not 
the complete discipline of the 7th or 39th Infantry of the United 
States Army, but the necessary minimum of discipline to enable 
a leader to command his army and win the victory. At this 
distance all one can do is conjecture in the search for Houston’s 
plan and for his motives. But my inference not only does him 
credit; it fits into the known pattern of his life and thought. 
And it gives us another reason to admire an outstanding Ameri- 
can and Texan. 





THE DEATH OF NOCONA 
AND 
THE RECOVERY OF CYNTHIA ANN PARKER 
Edited by RUPERT N. RICHARDSON 


This is an account of a dramatic episode in Texas history 
as related years later by one of the few surviving participants, 
if indeed he was not the only witness living at that time. 


Nine-year-old Cynthia Ann Parker was one of five white 
captives taken by the Comanche and Kiowa Indians when they 
destroyed Parker’s Fort, near the site of Groesbeck, Limestone 
County, on May 19, 1836. For many years her relatives, some of 
them distinguished Texans, made persistent and heroic efforts 
to secure her release; but concealed as she was in the bosom 
of the great Comanche country and guarded jealously by the 
Indians, she seemed to be separated from her own people as 
effectively as if she had been transported to another continent. 
Through scouts and Indian agents her family heard of her from 
time to time, but the proud Comanches met with disdain all 
offers to ransom her. She drifted into the Indian way of life, 
and finally became the wife of Nocona, chief of the Comanche 
tribe of that name, and bore him two sons and a daughter. Her 
son Quanah later became the last great Comanche chief.' 

In keeping with his policy to provide a measure of protection 
for the frontier communities, Governor Sam Houston in the fall 
of 1860 ordered Captain Lawrence Sullivan Ross (destined to 
be governor of Texas) to raise in McLennan County seventy 
Texas Rangers and establish headquarters beyond Fort Belknap 
in Young County. 


1For an account of the capture of Cynthia Ann Parker, see James W. 
Parker (ed.), The Rachel Plummer Narrative (1926); R. N. Richardson, 
The Comanche Barrier (Glendale, California, 1933), p. 91. Accounts of 
Ross’s expedition may be found in E. C. Barker and E. W. Winkler 
(editors and contributors), A History of Texas and Texans, by Frank W. 
Johnson, Vol. I (Chicago, 1914), p. 519; James T. DeShields, Cynthia Ann 
Parker (St. Louis, 1886); The Dallas Herald, January 2, 1861, p. 1. 
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In November of that year the Comanches made a destructive 
raid in the counties of Jack, Parker, and Palo Pinto. When he 
learned of the depredations Ross took forty of his Rangers and 
twenty troopers from the Second Cavalry at Camp Cooper, 
located on the Clear Fork in present Throckmorton County.’ 
Ross was joined also by a force of seventy frontiersmen from 
Bosque County under Captain Jack Cureton. Cureton’s force 
got behind, however, and did not take part in the fight. 

Ross came upon the Indians near the site of Margaret, in 
Hardeman County as now constituted. The Indians were just 
breaking camp on Mule Creek, a small tributary that empties 
into Pease River from the southwest. The scene of the fight was 
at a place where the creek and the river run almost parallel. 
Chains of high sand hills run parallel with the streams, the 
chain between the creek and the river being especially pro- 
nounced.* 

The story, as told by Benjamin Franklin Gholson to Felix 
Williams and Hervey Chesley, on August 26, 1931, is as follows: 


Just about daylight, when it was beginning to get good light, 
the Indians was found in that place where the high hills were 
on all sides except up and down stream. They were packed up 
and some of them had done started when discovered. The 
balance were leaving as they got ready. There were sixty-one 
horses and mules packed with buffalo meat. 

As we later found, instead of staying there all winter, they 
were drying, after killing, their winter meat. At this time the 
game was poor, and they killed it there. They were killing and 
preparing the meat and we later learned there was a bigger 
camp some 35 miles above that one. 

They would have anywhere from two to four hundred pounds 
on a horse, just owing to what the horse could work under. 
Unless they had plenty of pack animals, they didn’t have any 
mercy on the horses and mules. We got 370 horses and mules. 
There was 19 of them mules had “U.S.” branded on them. 
They had robbed some government train. The mules looked 
like they had had them a good while. Most of them was old. 


2It was fortunate that Ross had the confidence of Captain N. G. Evans of 
that post. It was unusual for regulars to be thus “loaned” to officers of 
the Texas Rangers. 

3In 1923 R. N. Richardson visited the site of the engagement with John 
Wesley, an old settler. Wesley stated that Governor Ross verified the loca- 
tion from maps and descriptions with which he supplied him. Quanah 
Parker verified it from description also. The chief, who was a good friend 
of Wesley’s and often visited Wesley’s store in that general vicinity, never 
would go to the exact site of the engagement. “My people had trouble 
there,” he said; “I never want to see that place again.” 
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I guess, women and children and all, there was between five 
and six hundred Indians. Some histories say we killed them 
all, but the Devil we did! There was more than 150 or 200 
warriors. 

Just as we got on top of this narrow hill we was discovered. 
The yell that was set up from the Indians notified the rest and 
we just charged off of that hill and across that little creek which 
was boggy in places. There was some Indians going that way 
and they fired into them and turned them this way. They just 
come up through that valley like they was running a race. 

The Indians had dogs with them and some of them barked 
and growled and some run and some stopped with the Indians 
till they got killed. They didn’t have a great many dogs, I 
guess about fifteen. 

Sul Ross said, “Twelve of you men on the best horses go to 
the front and try to head them front Indians off!” 

The Indians were strung out from the battlegrounds as far 
as the eye could see. Twelve of us got off as quick as possible, 
as soon as we could hear what he wanted us to do... . . He 
sent twenty men around the end of a ridge where that creek 
narrowed. Them was the Regulars that were at Ross’s com- 
mand. . ‘ 

When the Indians undertook to run they went right off to 
the west. The Comanche chief ran off up here. Then he turned 
back with some warriors who came back with him. . 

When the chief comes back he forms a circle, a kind of 
oblong circle right in front of our men. Them Indians that 
went in that circle dismounted and throwed their horses next to 
us, made a breastworks of the horses. That was to check us 
till the others could get away. That was his idea. 

Then was when Ross told ten or twelve men with the best 
horses to go after the Indians to delay them till something 
could be done. So all twelve of us got clear away from where 
those fellows were fighting around the circle. . . . We kept 
together, just counseled among ourselves as we went. If we 
had separated and gone up the draws we would likely have 
all been killed. : 

Every once in a while as we were on this run there would 
be two or three guns and six-shooters shot. There must have 
been a few more six-shooters among the Indians than there was 
guns because we could tell, were close enough when one was 
fired to know what it was. I will say there wasn’t any more 
than one firearm to twenty Indians. 

[Uncle Frank and the small group were off chasing the fleeing 
Indians toward the Red River, while the others were fighting 
at the circle.] 


4Sand hills and the protection afforded by a sandstorm then raging had 
enabled Ross to place his men unobserved on two sides of the Indians. 
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Nocona, the chief, back at the battleground took his position 
in the circle and his warriors too. There were about 17 Indians 
killed there,’ five in oné volley. No Rangers were killed or 
wounded. After seventeen was down, Nocona spoke out some- 
thing. (I am done gone now, but that is what the boys said.) 
He said about three words. They didn’t know what it was but 
soon saw. 

Most of the Indians were down behind dead or wounded 
horses for protection or breastworks. When those words was 
spoke they rose right up and mounted the nearest horses to 
them. Nocona came up himself and when he mounted one squaw 
that was over there—up she jumped behind him. . . . What 
he said was, to let every man take care of himself and get out 
of there or die. 

As he went out Lieutenant Sommerville was the nearest man 
in the direction Nocona wanted to go. Mike was a great big, 
fat fellow. He fell almost to the ground as an arrow went over 
him. By the time he recovered the Indians had passed. 

Ross fell right in behind. That Indian had the squaw still 
behind him. Ross ran in behind them and would shoot the last 
rider first. He shot one shot that went through her and injured 
Nocona. That’s didn’t stop them until death struck her. They 
got five or six hundred yards from this circle place and she 
just made a loud scream, a wild death scream, and came to the 
ground, and she brought old Nocona off the horse with her. 

That put them afoot and here was Ross coming right behind 
them. Nocona got loose and about the first shot he made with 
his arrow he hit Ross’s horse. Nocona was letting the arrows 
come quick and fast. Sull shot random shots and one of those 
shots struck his right arm. 

When he got that arm broke—Sull had shot him two or three 
times before he broke that arm—he turned to the only sapling 
close. It was a mesquite twenty feet high and he took hold of 
it with his hand this way—that is the way them boys and 
Sull told it. 

The next man that come up was Sull’s Mexican cook (Ross’s 
father at Waco had told him to take this cook as a scout be- 
cause he knew the water holes). The Mexican cook had been 
in the hands of the Indians before and understood their lan- 
guage. When Nocona took hold of that sapling he commenced 
looking right off—way toward the northwest and commenced 
talking in his own language. 

When the Mexican come up Sull was afoot and the Indian 
was afoot and a-hold of the sapling, and there stood the Indian’s 
horse. 

Sull asked the Mexican, “Who is he?” 


5Ross reported thirteen Indians killed all told—The Dallas Herald, Jan- 
uary 2, 1861. 
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He said, “Well, he is Nocona.” 

We all knew him by reputation but not by sight. 

Sull said, “Well, what is he talking about?” 

The Indian was not noticing them, was looking way off yonder 
and talking. 

“Oh!” he says, “The damn son of a dog, he talk to his god.” 

Sull said, “But what is he saying?” 

“Well, he says he wants his gekovah to give his token if he 
has done his duty as a chieftain, or ever failed his tribe, or 
failed or refused to do his duty any time in behalf of his tribe.” 

Ross said, “But can you talk to him?” The Mexican said, 
yes. And Ross said, “Tell him then if he will surrender he will 
not be shot any more.” 

The Mexican broke loose talking to him in his own language. 
That was the first time, I suppose, that Nocona had noticed the 
Mexican. Quick as he spoke Nocona turned and looked at the 
Mexican as much as to say, “Who is that talking my language?” 
I never knowed whether he recognized him or not. 

So when the Mexican told him what the white captain said, 
he looked around at Sull then, looked back at Sull. Sull was 
standing there waiting for an answer. He said, “You tell the 
white Captain when I am dead I will surrender, but not before, 
and not to him,” and that he was going to surrender to that 
other captain up there, his gekova. Then he made his motion 
to the other and went right on talking to his gekova again. 

But right when he made that answer he turned loose that 
sapling, and he had a long spear, about that long (spearhead 
about nine inches), with a China pole about nine feet long 
made fast at each end to a spear. The other end was made fast 
with a Spanish knot to a buckskin lariat platted from it, and 
the other end around the horse’s neck. 

And just as he answered — both things were at the same 
time — he turned loose that sapling, and took his well arm 
and threw this spear at Sull that way. All Sull had to do was 
to be out of the way beyond the end of the lariat. 

When Nocona saw it didn’t hit him he just turned back to 
his sapling and went to talking again. Sull said to the Mexican, 
“That is the bravest man ever I saw. I can’t shoot as brave 
a man as that!” 

The Mexican had a gun too and before he could say “shoot,” 
that Mexican shot him clear loose of that sapling. He just fell 
loose from it. Sull run up to him and he was lying on his back, 
and he looked up at him and breathed about three times, and 
between breaths gritted his teeth like a wild hog and died. 

Antonio Mortimus* was the Mexican’s name. This Mexi- 
can, Anton, had been the personal slave of Nocona, belonged 
to him. He was very bitter against him. We didn’t know 


6Martinez. 
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why, until he told us afterwards. When he was a small boy 
his father was a ranchman in Mexico not far from the Rio 
Grande. One morning his father and three more Mexicans were 
at the corral roping and catching a lot of horses and his mother 
and the balance of the family were at the house. 

And there was a big bunch of Indians came around the corral 
and it didn’t take them long to kill the four Mexicans. Some 
of the Indians run between them and the house and circled 
around the corral. 

They came to the house and his mother came out and met 
him, Nocona, who was leading the charge and was then a young 
man. She met him and pleaded with him in Spanish, in her lan- 
guage, not to kill the children and not to carry them off. They 
killed the women and carried off the children, him among them, 
he said, and that he saw Nocona shoot his mother with a pistol 
when she was pleading with him. 

Nocona kept him, he said, when they divided up the prisoners 
and made a servant out of him. And that was the reason he 
knowed him and that woman and knowed what they called her, 
Palooch. 

Now, by the time Ross saw the breath was out of Nocona, he 
knew that Callahaw,’ another lieutenant, was out there having 
trouble with one Indian. Sull mounts his horse again and went 
to relieve Callahaw right out in the open ground nearly right 
north of where Sull and the Chief was... . 

The first thing that Ross done was to run right up in front 
of them. The Indian had a buffalo [robe] around him, for it 
was pretty cold day. She (a squaw) looked at him with a wild 
glare, and Sull hollers out to Callahaw, “Tom, this is a white 
woman!” 

Tom said, “Hell, no, that ain’t no white woman!” for he was 
mad, and cussing, and was an Irishman, and he said, “Damn 
that squaw! If I have to worry with her any more I will 
shoot her.” 

Sull contended she was a white woman and he stayed in front 
of her and finally laid hold of her horse’s bridle. The Mexican 
runs up and Sull said, “Who is she, Anton?” And he said, “Oh, 
she is Nocona’s wife.” 

She had a baby under that buffalo robe and held it up when 
Callahaw went to shoot her, and said “Americano!” She said it 
over about three times. Callahaw misunderstood what she meant 
and thought she was a squaw pleading to him as an American. 

Between the Mexican and Sull and Tom they got her quiet, 
the Mexican talking to her in the Comanche language. They 
insisted on carrying her back. Just there two fellows run up 
and they had scalped Nocona, took the scalp and split it, and 
each had half of it. The woman wanted to go back where 


TThis was Lieutenant Tom Kelliheir. 
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Nocona was killed. They carried her up there and she got down 
and paraded around over Nocona a bit and paid her respects 
to this other woman. 

They had to force her away from there, took hold of her, and 
put her on the horse. The Mexican was telling her if she didn’t 
come on she would make them kill her. They carried her into 
the camp. We twelve fellows hadn’t come in yet, but that is 
the way they told it.* 

We were at Camp Cooper about three weeks afterwards when 
we discovered the woman’s identity. There were different sur- 
mises about it. There wasn’t any of us that really knowed 
about it. There had been a lot of children carried off at different 
times in Texas. We couldn’t learn from her who she was.° 


8This account seems convincing; but the Indian that was killed was not 
Chief Nocona and was not Cynthia Ann Parker’s husband. Quanah Parker, 
who was twelve years old at the time of the attack and certainly knew 
what he was talking about, stated repeatedly in later years that his father, 
Nocona, was not killed in this attack and that he lived for several years 
after it—Chief Baldwin Parker (son of Quanah and grandson of Nocona), 
writing from Cache, Oklahoma, to R. N. Richardson, December 20, 1941. 
The chief is well informed on Comanche history, and he cites in particular 
an address his father made at Quanah, Texas, on July 9, 1896. 

®*She was Cynthia Ann Parker. It is related that Isaac Parker, her uncle, 
went to Camp Cooper to try to identify her. Since Cynthia Ann had for- 
gotten the English language and all incidents associated with her early 
childhood, he made no progress until he remarked, “My niece’s name was 
Cynthia Ann.” At this the woman exclaimed, slapping her chest, “Cynthia 
Ann!” 








LIFE OF GENERAL DON MANUEL 
DE MIER Y TERAN 


AS IT AFFECTED TEXAS-MEXICAN RELATIONS 
OHLAND MORTON 


A. 
EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 


José Manuel Rafael Sime6én de Mier y Teran' was born in 
Mexico City,? February 18, 1789. He was the eldest son of 
Manuel de Mier y Teran and Maria Ignacia de Teruel y Llanos. 
His paternal grandparents were Antonio de Mier y Teran and 
Ana Maria de Casuro y Peja; his maternal grandparents were 
Felipe Turuel and Anna Maria Llanos y Leén. He was the 
eldest of three brothers whose names became well known during 
the revolutionary period in New Spain. They became promi- 
nent during the second phase of this struggle under Morelos. 
The two younger boys, Juan and Joaquin, served under Manuel 
from 1811 until 1817, at which time they retired to private life. 

Manuel early showed a special aptitude for mathematics and 
engineering. He attended the College of Mines at Mexico City, 
from which he was graduated in 1811. While at the College 
of Mines he applied his mathematical ability to ballistics and 
was inspired to join the revolutionary movement by a twofold 
love of country and arms. On March 22, 1811, he offered his 

1To avoid confusion with names of individuals similarly surnamed, the 
writer has preferred to use the full family name, Mier y Teran, except in 
quoted material from writers who prefer the more common form, Teran, and 
who sometimes do and sometimes do not use the accent. The two younger 


brothers of the subject of this study are always referred to by their 
Christian names, Juan and Joaquin. Wherever the name Mier y Teran 
appears alone, the reference is to Manuel. 

2Not at Tepeji del Rio, as believed until recently. A copy of Teran’s 
birth certificate, recently discovered, is in the Expediente del General de 
Division D. Manuel de Mier y Teran, Archivo de la Secretaria de Guerra 
y Marina, Mexico. 

8V. Agiieros, ed., Obras de Alejandro Villasenor y Villasenor, IV, ‘Bio- 
grafias de los Heroes y Caudillos de la Independencia” (II), 238, 253, 256- 
257. See also Carlos Maria de Bustamante, “Elogio histérico del general 
i de Mier y Teran,” in La Marimba (Mexico), July 18, 1832, pp. 
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services to Ignacio Rayén. By this time he had acquired a 
reputation as a talented student and was welcomed into the 
insurgent ranks.‘ 


THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT, 1810-1821 


The conquest and colonization of New Spain resulted in the 
establishment of a form of colonial government which, in its 
general aspects, remained unchanged until 1821. In many re- 
spects this was the most highly developed system of colonial 
control ever put into operation by any nation. First in rank 
among the governing agencies for the dependencies of Spain 
stood the Consejo de Indias or Council of the Indies, which 
was supreme in affairs pertaining to the colonies. With head- 
quarters in Spain it had the sole right to make laws for the 
Spanish possessions. It advised the king on all questions 
relating to the administration of colonial affairs, and served 
as a court of last resort for all cases arising out of such ad- 
ministration. Economic affairs were under the supervision of 
the Casa de Contratacién. The administrative officer was the 
viceroy, whose power was checked to a great extent by the 
audiencia, which constituted at once a supreme court and an 
administrative board. For fiscal purposes, New Spain was 
divided into twelve intendencies and three territories. The 
territories were administered by the viceroy, but the intend- 
encies were each presided over by an intendente, an officer 
who represented the crown directly and, nominally at least, 
was independent of the viceroy. The intendentes supervised 
both the governmental and economic affairs of the areas under 
their charge. At the center of municipal government in Spanish 
colonial America was the consejo, or council, usually composed 
of the property owners. 

It was inevitable that the Spanish system of colonial control 
should develop certain social distinctions among the inhab- 
itants under it. Preference was shown to the white colonists 
of pure Spanish blood and of European birth. They were per- 
mitted to hold most of the offices in the civil government, in 
the army, and in the Church. They were designated by the 


4M. S. Lamego, “La Vida Militar del General de Divisién, D. Manuel de 
Mier y Teran,” in Boletin de Ingenieros Militares, II, No. 3, 28; C. M. 
de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico de la Revolucién Mexicana, III, 303-304; 
H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, IV, 631; V. Agiieros, Biografias, 238. 
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term gachupines, given to them by the Indians of New Spain. 
They filled the professions, controlled the leading branches of 
trade and manufacture, and owned the richest mines and 
largest plantations. The American-born Spaniards were known 
as criollos. They were pure whites, and in many instances 
owned large estates, but in general were denied the right to 
hold important offices in the Church or State. Classed with them 
politically were the mestizos, who were of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The pure native races, the Indians, made up 
another class. They were scarcely regarded as having any 
political rights which the Spaniards were bound to respect. At 
the foot of the ladder were the negroes and the castes made 
up of the mixture of various races with them.’ 

The colonists of New Spain were exploited variously through 
taxation, the granting of monopolies, the sale of civil offices, 
and the exactions of the Church. Spain’s economic policy 
demanded that commerce be carried on exclusively in Spanish 
bottoms, and nothing was permitted to be produced that might 
in any way compete with the products of the Peninsula. The 
establishment of manufactures was discouraged or prohibited.® 

There were many reasons for discontent in New Spain, but 
possibly of far more importance was the state of affairs which 
developed in the mother country soon after the opening of the 
nineteenth century, when Napoleon cast out the Spanish Bour- 
bons and established Joseph Bonaparte as their successor. 
Napoleon was able to oust the Bourbons with comparative ease, 
for the Spaniards had no illusions about them, but the usurpa- 
tion of the crown aroused the pride and indignation of the 
Spanish people, who hated King Joseph as a foreigner and an 
upstart. His decrees were rejected and Spain blazed forth in 
insurrection. Revolutionary committees, or juntas, were or- 
ganized in the provinces of Spain and soon a nationalist re- 
action was in full swing.’ 

When news came to New Spain that Joseph Bonaparte was 
in Madrid, trouble began. José de Iturrigaray, the viceroy, 


5L. Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 12-13; H. H. Bancroft, History of 
Mexico, III, 740-744; J. Guerra, Historia de la Revolucién de Nueva 
Espana, Antiguamente Andhuac, II, 624. 

6H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, III, 16. 

7Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 
II, 551-553; R. Altimira y Crevea, Historia de Espana y de la Civilizacién 
Espanola, IV, 95-108. 
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saw in the confused situation an opportunity to increase his 
own power. The audiencia of Mexico City voted to notify the 
authorities in Spain that no obedience would be rendered to 
Napoleon’s officers. The ayuntamiento, made up largely of 
criollos, proposed a public demonstration of loyalty to Ferdi- 
nand VII, and ruled that since there was no rightful king in 
Spain, the sovereignty should reside in the viceroyalty. Iturri- 
garay was requested to remain in office and this expression of 
confidence appealed to his vanity. But the audiencia, domi- 
nated by gachupines, was opposed to this. A quarrel broke 
out between the viceroy and that body, and on the night of 
September 15, 1808, a small force of armed men entered the 
viceregal palace and seized Iturrigaray, who was held prisoner 
for a short time and then sent to Spain. On September 16, 
Pedro Garibay was installed as viceroy ad interim. The gachu- 
pines feared that any move toward separation from Spain 
would result in the loss of their privileged position.* 

The gachupines, by seizing the power and setting up Garibay, 
not only set a dangerous precedent which proved to be un- 
favorable to their interests, but they reduced the respect in 
which the viceregal person and office had been held. They had 
given the criollos a good object lesson, and those who desired 
independence began to plan to gain their end by insurrection. 

The several juntas in Spain coalesced in a junta central 
which represented Ferdinand VII. In July, 1809, Francisco 
Lizana y Beaumont, Archbishop of Mexico, was named viceroy 
by this junta, which had been recognized as the supreme 
authority by New Spain. But repeated demands for money 
for the mother country on the part of the new viceroy so 
exasperated the people that in the end they flatly refused fur- 
ther contributions. Lizana lasted but a few months, and in 
September, 1810, Francisco Xavier Venegas, the new appointee 
of the junta central, arrived at Vera Cruz.® One of his first 
acts was to demand more money, in return for which he 
agreed to distribute titles and other honors among the more 
prominent loyalists, both of which measures were extremely 
distasteful to the criollos.’ 

8L. Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 193, 236-250; H. H. Bancroft, History 
of Mexico, IV, 42-55; J. M. Mora, Méjico y sus Revoluciones, III, 347; 
C. M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, I, 5-7. 

°L. Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 302, 341-344; H. H. Bancroft, History 
of Mexico, IV, 75-76. 

0Gazeta del Gobierno de México (Mexico), May 18, 1810, 418. 
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The first conspiracy of note in New Spain with separatist 
intent was in Valladolid. José Maria Obesa and Fray Vicente 
de Santa Maria planned to carry the whole intendency of 
Guanajuato into open rebellion. The plot was revealed before 
it materialized and the intendente began to punish the con- 
spirators so vigorously that the movement was temporarily 
halted ;"* it was slated for December, 1809, but it was not until 
September, 1810, that the actual uprising took place in the 
same intendency, in the little village of Dolores, about two 
hundred miles north of Mexico City. 

Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla was the parish priest of the village 
of Dolores; the first phase of the movement for independence 
in Mexico was under his leadership. He had the confidence 
of the Indians, and his education and good qualities made him 
popular and influential among the criollos and mestizos. On 
the morning of September 16, 1810, he gave the now famous 
grito de Dolores; it was the cry of independence. At San 
Miguel Grande the army was organized. Hidalgo was named 
general of the forces and Ignacio Maria de Allende, formerly 
an officer in the Spanish standing army in New Spain, was 
named lieutenant-general. The newly formed army, made up 
largely of Indians, and badly organized and poorly armed, 
marched to Celaya, where its numbers increased to about fifty 
thousand men.'? On September 28 the insurgents attacked 
Guanajuato. The intendente, Juan Antonio de Riafio, refused 
to surrender and, after bloody assaults, the insurgents took 
the citadel and massacred all the city officials, the intendente, 
and a number of gachupines. A local insurgent government was 
established, and the rebels set out for Mexico City." 

The army was reorganized at Valladolid, and on October 30, 
at Monte de las Cruces, defeated a royalist force of seven thou- 
sand, but early in November was defeated by the royalists 
at Aculco. The insurgents were dispersed, but Hidalgo suc- 
ceeded in reorganizing them at Guadalajara in December; and 
here he began to make plans for a civil government. On Janu- 


11J, Zarate, La Guerra de Independencia, 75-77. 

12J, L. Mora, Méjico y sus Revoluciones, IV, 8; J. Zarate, La Guerra de 
Independencia, 89-90, 101, 102, 107-112; L. Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 
376. For biography of Hidalgo, see Hombres Ilustres Mexicanos, III, 237- 
345; for Allende, ibid., III, 347-392. 

18L,, Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 433-434; J. Zarate, La Guerra de 
Independencia, 114-122; C. M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, I, 38-41. 
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ary 21, 1811, Calleja del Rey attacked and defeated him, and 
Hidalgo fled after turning the command over to Allende. One 
success after another came to the royalists and soon Allende 
gave up; he, Hidalgo, and other leaders attempted to escape 
to Texas, but were captured and executed in the summer of 
1811.1 

Before Allende fled to the north he turned the insurgent 
army over to Ignacio Lopez Rayon at Saltillo; Rayén was to 
lead these forces into the center of the country. He defeated 
a royalist force at the pass of Pinones and then captured 
Zacatecas; from there he marched to Zitacuaro where he for- 
tified himself behind a moat and a double stockade. At Zita- 
cuaro, Rayon organized a junta of three members to preserve 
the rights of Ferdinand VII, the Church, and the liberty of 
the “oppressed fatherland.” The insurgents held Zitacuaro until 
January, 1812, when Calleja attacked and put them to flight. 
The town was sacked and burned and the inhabitants exiled; 
the junta fled to Tlalchapa.*° 

Manuel de Mier y Teran joined the forces commanded by 
Rayon in March of 1811. Before doing so, however, he had 
wished first to observe the insurgents, their organization, and 
their manner of fighting; from Mexico City he had scouted 
first in the region of Villagran, and then, dressed as a muleteer, 
he had gone in the company of some tobacco runners to Guada- 
lajara. He had visited the field of Calder6én bridge, where 
General Calleja had defeated the insurgents in January, and 
in Guadalajara he had witnessed, sympathetically, the execu- 
tion of some unfortunate rebels.® 

Mier y Teran was with Rayon at Zitacuaro engaged in the 
manufacture of artillery, and when the evacuation of the city 
became necessary, the members of the junta were placed under 
his charge and that of Ramén Rayoén. At Tlalchapa these two 
organized a corps of artillery and gathered together the fleeing 
inhabitants of Zitaécuaro and the members of the junta and 


14],, Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 493-497; II, 10, 176; J. L. Mora, 
Méjico y sus Revoluciones, IV, 147, 160; F. de Paula de Arrangoiz, Méjico 
desde 1808 hasta 1867, I, 94-100, 125-127. 

15C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Historico, I, 199-200, 210, 298, 312-314; 
H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, IV, 328, 334-335, 352-355. 

16] bid., III, 304; La Marimba, July 18, 1832; M. S. Lamego, “La Vida del 
General de Division, D. Manuel de Mier y Teran,” in Boletin de Ingenieros 
Militares, II, No. 8, 29. 
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established order out of the chaotic conditions which had 
resulted from the flight. Rayén recognized in Mier y Teran 
a most valuable military assistant.” 


Ray6n remained in Tlalchapa with the junta only a few 
weeks and then proceeded to Sultepec, where he established 
new headquarters. Mier y Teran left Rayén at this time and 
went to Izicar where he became head of the artillery division 
of the forces of Mariano Matamoros, chief aide of José Maria 
Morelos y Pavén. Morelos, as he is known in history, was a 
parish priest who had joined the army of Hidalgo in 1810. 
After the execution of Hidalgo and Allende, he became the 
outstanding figure of the revolution and was considered its 
leader until his death in December, 1815. In December, 1811, 
after the Hidalgo-Allende campaign had failed, Morelos kept 
on fighting and met with several notable successes; his forces 
gained control of the entire country from Acapulco to Cuautla. 
In February, 1812, with about three thousand followers, he 
moved upon Cuautla, whence he planned to advance upon Mexico 
City. Calleja attacked Cuautla on February 19, 1812, and con- 
ducted a siege which lasted for sixty-two days. Morelos was 
finally forced to evacuate; he withdrew to Tehuacan where he 
made another stand."* 


Mariano Matamoros and Mier y Teran were childhood friends. 
On November 9, 1812, the two of them joined Morelos at 
Tehuacan. Morelos was impressed with the young soldier, and 
upon discovering his talents, set him to work manufacturing 
the ammunition which was so badly needed. In addition to 
this work, Mier y Teran helped organize the army and spent 
many hours each day drilling and instructing new recruits. 
Morelos was high in his praise of Mier y Teran’s work, con- 
sidered him the most promising of the young men around him 
at this time, and rewarded his services with preferment to 
captain of artillery.’® 


17C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, I, 314; J. Zarate, La Guerra de 
Independencia, 281; V. Agiieros, Biografias, 239. 

18]bid., II, 71-73; F. de Paula de Arrangoiz, Méjico desde 1808, I, 161-164; 
J. Zarate, “José Maria Morelos,” in Hombres Ilustres Mexicanos, IV, 7-168. 

19C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, III, 208; V. Agiieros, Biografias, 
240; La Marimba, July 18, 1832. M. S. Lamego, “La Vida Militar del 
General de Divisién, D. Manuel de Teran,” in Boletin de Ingenieros 
Militares, II, No. 30, 30. 
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From Tehuacan, Morelos proceeded to what was perhaps his 
most brilliant exploit, the capture of Oaxaca, on November 25, 
1812. With five thousand men and forty pieces of artillery 
under the direction of Mier y Teran he made his dispositions 
for the attack. One force was ordered to carry the fortifi- 
cations in the convent of La Soledad; its garrison was dislodged 
and Regules, the royalist commander, fled to the Carmelite 
convent. La Soledad was separated from Oaxaca by a wide 
moat over which was a drawbridge to Marquesado street. 
Mier y Teran forced the bridge, led his division to the plaza, 
and quickly placing a row of cannon in the streets forced the 
last royalists to flee for cover. In the meantime, Matamoros 
and Galeana had forced an entrance by way of the suburb 
of Marquesado; two other divisions cut off the retreat to the 
south. The attack succeeded at every point, and within two 
hours from the assault on La Soledad the city was in the 
possession of the insurgents.*° 

Among the insurgents in the attack on Oaxaca was Manuel 
Félix Fernandez, who later in life assumed the name of Guada- 
lupe Victoria. While Mier y Teran was directing fire from the 
drawbridge, Fernandez in his enthusiasm threw himself into 
the moat, intending to swim to the other side. There was more 
mud than water in the moat, and when Mier y Teran saw 
Fernandez floundering in the mire, instead of sending him 
assistance he burst into laughter. This incident was the be- 
ginning of ill feeling which resulted later in serious trouble 
between the two.*? 

After the capture of Oaxaca, Morelos remained in that city 
to make preparations for a campaign against Acapulco. Mier 
y Teran suffered from an attack of fever and took no active 
part in the preparations, but as soon as he began to recuperate, 
he carefully went over the details of the fortifications of Oaxaca 
and made recommendations for strengthening them. In this 
work he was assisted by his younger brother, Juan; the report 
of their work was published the following year.” 


20C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, II, 206-226; H. H. Bancroft, 
History of Mexico, IV, 483; H. G. Ward, Mexico in 1827, I, 201-202; La 
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21L, Alaman, Historia de Méjico, III, 322-323. 
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A change in administration and the conduct of the campaign 
against the insurgents came about in 1813. In March of that 
year Calleja was rewarded for his efficient service to the roy- 
alist cause by being promoted to the vice-regency of New Spain. 
Morelos was in control of a large region in the south and was 
making plans for an attack on Acapulco. Among some of the 
less prominent insurgent leaders were Francisco Osorno, with 
headquarters at Zacatlan, Ignacio Ray6én, at Tlalpujajua, and 
Ramon Sesma and Vicente Guerrero in the extreme southern 
part of Oaxaca. Calleja opened a campaign against Osorno and 
succeeded in driving him back to Anam. He was aided to some 
extent by dissension among the insurgents. The junta which 
Rayon had instituted was unable to agree upon a plan of cam- 
paign, and Morelos was dissatisfied with it. 

Morelos might have used Oaxaca as a point from which to 
conduct an aggressive campaign, but instead he had his heart 
set on taking the port of Acapulco. He left Benito Rocha y 
Pardifas at Oaxaca as commandant of the fortress and gov- 
ernor of the district which it controlled and marched his forces 
across country to Acapulco, which he besieged and captured in 
April, 1813; but it was late in August of that year before the 
entire harbor was in insurgent hands. With this further suc- 
cess to his credit, Morelos, using Ray6n’s junta as a nucleus, 
convened the first representative congress of New Spain at 
Chilpancingo. A preliminary organization was effected on Sep- 
tember 24, and on November 6 this assembly issued a declara- 
tion of independence from Spain.** 

Early in 1813, Rocha y Pardifias sent Manuel and Juan de Mier 
y Teran to Tehuacan to establish a cannon foundry and factory 
for powder and ammunition. Tehuacan was a rich city and the 
commercial center of the provinces of Puebla, Oaxaca, and Vera 


de Artilleria en Oaxaca 4 11 de deciembre de 1813 [1812?],” in Correo 
Americano del Sur (Oaxaca), March 4, 1813, pp. 11-15, and March 25, 
1813, p. 33, reprinted in G. Garcia, ed., Documentos Historicos Mexicanos, 
IV; La Marimba, July 18, 1832. Since the date of the Correo is March, 
1813, it is evident that the date 1813 as printed in the title is a typograph- 
ical error. 

(The copies of the Correo Americano del Sur referred to in this note 
are reproduced by photostatic process. The page numbers, therefore, refer 
to the Correo and not to the Documentos, as the pages in the latter are not 
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23N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, IX, 258. The declaration is printed 
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Cruz. The surrounding regions provided an abundance of ma- 
terials for the undertaking; of special importance were the 
lead mines of Puebla. Manuel supervised the preliminary work 
of the establishment of the foundry and had begun enlarging 
the old powder mill when he was called upon for more im- 
portant service.** 

Morelos had placed Guerrero in the extreme southern part 
of Oaxaca to try to divert the royalists of that region from 
Acapulco. A small detachment of troops had attacked Oaxaca 
as soon as Morelos left there for Acapulco, but Rocha y Par- 
dias succeeded in driving them southward. The royalists aug- 
mented their forces, attacked, and were defeated by Guerrero 
on July 1, 1813. They were successful against another insur- 
gent force under Sesma, however, and when news of Sesma’s 
defeat reached Rocha y Pardifias he sent additional forces to 
the southern coast under the command of Manuel de Mier y 
Teran and his brother Juan. At Trapiche de Santa Ana, on 
August 16, this expedition repulsed a royalist attack, and went 
on to capture Tututepec on September 25.*° These two insur- 
gent victories restored peaceful conditions in southern Oaxaca. 

Morelos wanted to make his headquarters at Valladolid and 
establish the congress there. Accordingly, he set out for that 
place soon after the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
and had just arrived in sight of the city on December 
23, 1813, when he was terribly defeated by a division of roy- 
alists under Agustin de Iturbide. The insurgents fled to Puru- 
aran, where on January 5, 1814, they suffered another disas- 
trous defeat at the same hands. Among the many valuable 
men lost during this encounter were Matamoros, Bravo, and 
Galeana, who were taken and executed. These two victories 
opened the way to the southern provinces to Calleja.”* 


24C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Historico, II, 122; H. H. Bancroft, History 
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Early in January, 1814, Mier y Teran returned to southern 
Oaxaca, and with about a hundred men set out for the Valladolid 
area to assist Morelos. He carried a part of a park of artillery 
which was to be used in the defense of Valladolid should it 
fall into the hands of the insurgents. At the town of Zumpango 
he received a message from Morelos informing him of the 
misfortunes of the insurgents; he dropped back to Huajuapam 
where Ray6én was established, and waited for further instruc- 
tions.*7 On January 6, in a letter to Carlos Maria de Bustamante, 
he said that his forces were quite depleted; after the successful 
expedition to the coast many of the troops had gone over to 
other leaders in search of action. Mier y Teran was also having 
trouble with one Canero, a gachupin, who was endeavoring to 
stir up trouble among the insurgent troops.”* 

When Morelos left Oaxaca to conduct the siege of Acapulco, 
he left the defense of that province in the hands of Rocha y 
Pardinas, who in turn entrusted it to Rayén. About the middle 
of January, 1814, Rayén asked Mier y Teran to organize a 
body of infantry with which to cover the frontier of the 
province. Mier y Teran used Ray6on’s general barracks at 
Huajuapéam and his own men as a basis, and augmenting 
these with a detachment from Oaxaca, he organized a corps 
and placed it on the road between Huajuapam and Oaxaca.’ 
Such was Ray6on’s idea for the proper defense of the province, 
but Mier y Teran did not agree with him, as he had made a 
careful study of the fortifications of the town and realized that 
it was there the royalists would first attack.*° He vainly urged 
Rayon to strengthen the defenses. 

Late in March, 1814, General Alvarez of the royalist forces 
was able to take Oaxaca, which put up very feeble resistance, 
and at the same time General Hevia attacked Rayén at Hua- 
juapam. The infantry organized by Mier y Teran was practically 
wiped out by Hevia’s men, and Rayon fled to Zacatlan with only 
the bare remnants of an army. Asserting their independence 
at this time, the Mier y Teraén brothers left Rayén and went 
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to Tehuacan, where they placed themselves under Juan N. 
Rosains, an ambitious revolutionary leader who was commander 
in that area.*! 

In July, 1814, royalist forces under Generals Alvarez and 
Sanmiego laid siege to Silacayoapan, an insurgent stronghold 
lying between Oaxaca and Puebla; the siege lasted until August 
19, and was a complete failure. A brilliant charge by Mier y 
Teran resulted in their giving up the siege with the loss of a 
portion of their artillery. Mier y Teran was advanced to the 
rank of colonel, and awarded a shield of honor by the congress.*” 


Spain was still at war with France, and Ferdinand VII was 
being held prisoner, when the cortes at Cadiz adopted a new 
constitution in March, 1812. The government of Spain was to 
be a hereditary monarchy and Ferdinand VII was recognized 
as king. The Council of the Indies had disappeared during the 
period of political unrest; under the new constitution it was 
to be replaced by a “Minister of the Kingdoms beyond the 
Seas.” Venegas, who was viceroy at that time, proclaimed the 
constitution in New Spain in September, 1812. The audiencia 
now became merely a supreme court and lost its position as a 
vice regal council; many of the older courts were abolished 
and an entirely new system was to be substituted. Perhaps 
the most important change was in the granting of freedom of 
the press; instead of quelling the revolution, this made royalist 
success impossible. Venegas soon saw that it was not feasible 
to put the provisions of the constitution into effect and he grad- 
ually suspended them, one by one. The restoration of Ferdi- 
nand VII brought about a reaction; he declared the Constitu- 
tion of 1812 null and void; Morelos and the congress countered 
with a constitution for New Spain. It was adopted at Apat- 
zingan on October 22, 1814, and although it never went into 
effect, it did reveal the ideals which at that time actuated the 


revolutionists.** 


31C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Historico, III, 49. For details and reactions 
to this transfer from Rayoén to Rosains, see Jbid, III, 304, and Mier y 
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Tehuacan, as has been indicated, was the center of a rich 
district in Puebla. Near the town is a hill known as Cerro 
Colorado, which during the revolution was accessible by only 
one narrow approach. Even in aboriginal times, the strategic 
importance of this hill was appreciated and it was used as a 
fortress by the Indians.** During the summer of 1814, Rosains 
fortified this hill and with the assistance of the Mier y Teran 
brothers reopened the cannon foundry which Morelos had used, 
and began the manufacture of arms and ammunition. Thus 
firmly entrenched, Rosains was in a position to command the 
road to the east coast and still be within striking distance of 
Mexico City should the opportunity present itself. 


But his selection as chief by the Mier y Teran brothers proved 
to be an unfortunate one. The flight of Ray6én after the attack 
by Hevia encouraged Rosains in his desire to control the entire 
insurgent area around Tehuacan; he was of a contentious dis- 
position and acted more like a spoiled child than an army leader 
when things did not go his way. In January, 1815, the royalist 
commander, Donallo, attacked and defeated him at Sultepec. 
Sesma, one of his lieutenants, abandoned him in disgust and 
retired to Mizteca; a number of leaders in Vera Cruz, unable 
to agree with Rosains on a plan of campaign, withdrew their 
allegiance, and went over to Guadalupe Victoria. This so en- 
raged Rosains that he sent an agent to burn the town of San 
Andrés simply because it had been captured by Victoria; he 
also sent his men against the leaders in the Vera Cruz area. 
The insurgents did not relish the idea of a campaign against 
their brethren in arms; the climax was reached in a bloody 
battle which took place in the canyon of Jamapa on July 24, 
1815, between the troops of Rosains commanded by Mier y 
Teran and a small detachment of cavalry under the orders of 
General Félix Luna, an insurgent commander serving Victoria. 
Up to this point Mier y Teran had remained true to Rosains, 
but on August 16, accompanied by Luna, he arrested his chief, 
removed him from command, and made preparations to send 
him in chains to the congress for trial and punishment. Mier 
y Teran sent the deposed leader to Victoria, who in turn deliv- 
ered him to Osorno; he managed to escape from Osorno’s camp, 


34M. de Mier y Teran, Manifestacién al Publico, 6, 13. 
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and in exchange for a most injurious exposure of insurgent 
plans received a pardon from the viceroy.*® 

When the viceroy learned of the arrest of Rosains, he 
called upon General Melchor Alvarez, whose headquarters were 
at Oaxaca, to advance upon Tehuacan and seize it for the 
royalists. Teotitlan, which was defended by Joaquin de Mier 
y Teran with about a hundred and thirty men, must needs be 
reduced first, and Alvarez laid siege October 10-12, 1815. He 
would probably have made short work of the garrison but for 
the timely appearance of Manuel. Learning of his brother’s 
plight, Manuel left Tehuacan to go to his rescue; on the morn- 
ing of October 12, he managed to conduct a surprise attack 
and defeated the royalists so bady that they retreated imme- 
diately to Oaxaca. Even the baggage of Alvarez fell into his 
hands, and new uniforms which Alvarez planned to present to 
his men to celebrate the taking of Cerro Colorado served to 
outfit Mier y Teran’s troops.** 

This success, coming at the time it did, assured Mier y Teran 
in the position of successor to Rosains in Tehuacan and the 
adjoining district of Mizteca. Since his participation in the 
capture of Oaxaca his fame and influence had grown; within a 
few months he was to be considered the outstanding revolution- 
ary leader. His strong will and energy, his reserve, which re- 
pelled intimacy while at the same time it increased his own self- 
reliance, and his sincere devotion to the cause for which he 
was fighting attracted a wholesale confidence and respect. 
Morelos was lavish in his praise of this young leader and he 
justified that praise by placing the administration of his dis- 
trict on an excellent footing and creating the best organized 
force among the insurgents. At Tehuacan he planned move- 
ments which were destined to bring credit to himself and to 
the cause for which he was fighting. His divisions were re- 
markable for their discipline, yet he possessed the art of inspir- 
ing his followers with the warmest attachment to his person. 


35],, Alaman, Historia de Méjico, IV, 229-2384; C. Negrete, México en el 
Siglo XIX, Vol. VII, 21-27; N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, IX, 8438-853; 
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Their devotion to him was such that he could lead them into 
combat against superior numbers; and when he did not defeat 
the enemy, he conducted his retreats with so much skill that 
he rarely suffered serious loss. 

Manuel and his brother, Joaquin, after the defeat of Alvarez 
at Teotitlan, fortified Cerro Colorado to a magnificent state of 
defense. They began making ammunition and artillery again, and 
so organized their troops that the royalists were completely 
driven out of the district. They created the Hidalgo Battalion, 
perfectly armed, outfitted, and disciplined. In addition to mili- 
tary duties, Manuel supervised the political and fiscal adminis- 
tration of the districts of Tehuacan and Mizteca.** 

During the year 1815, the royalists made material progress in 
putting down the rebellion. Ramén Rayon was defeated at Jilto- 
pec in May, and with his removal from this area, communications 
were established from the capital city to Valladolid and Queré- 
taro. Iturbide conducted a successful pursuit of Morelos and 
the insurgent congress, which had fled to Uruapan from Apat- 
zingan, where it had been established since early in the year 
1814. By the summer of 1815, the chief centers of insurgent 
power were Puebla and Vera Cruz. It was with the view of 
placing the congress in safety that Morelos determined to un- 
dertake an expedition to Tehuacan in Puebla where Mier y 
Teran commanded a force sufficient for its protection. The 
troops of Nicolas Bravo made up an escort for the congress; 
from time to time they were augmented by detachments from 
other leaders. At Tezmalaca the expedition was confronted by 
a royalist force of about six hundred men. Urging Bravo to 
protect the congress and his own men to flee to safety, Morelos 
allowed himself to be captured in the hope that his own sac- 
rifice might halt the pursuit of the congress. The captured 
leader was taken to Mexico City, where he was tried and 
executed.** 

The termination of the career of Morelos was but the fall 
of only one of the leaders; his successes had called forth many 
men whose names as patriots became famous. Among them 
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were Vicente Guerrero, who was with Sesma in Mizteca with 
about a thousand men; Nicolas Bravo, who escorted the con- 
gress to Tehuacan after the capture of Morelos, had about five 
hundred followers; Guadalupe Victoria was in Vera Cruz with 
approximately the same number; and Francisco Osorno and 
Antonio Torres each had around eight hundred. At Tehuacan, 
the three Mier y Teran brothers jointly controlled about two 
thousand well armed, disciplined men.*° 

Morelos had hoped that the congress which he had assembled 
and for which he had sacrificed his life would be a center of 
union for his lieutenants. He wanted them to look to it for 
guidance and leadership. But the leaders did not entertain any 
such feelings towards that body, however useful in theory it 
might be; at the best it was a most inconvenient appendage to 
any army camp. At the time it was organized, it was intended 
that the seat of insurgent government should be at Valladolid, 
but the defeat of the insurgents by Iturbide near that place had 
necessitated a change in plans. After that, the congress held 
its sessions wherever it could—at Chilpancingo, Tlacotepec, 
Apatzingan, Uruapan, and finally at Tehuacan. 

It included several men of note. Ignacio Alas and Antonio 
Cumplido held the executive reins, and Ponce de Leén figured 
as chief justice. Postero Castafieda was presiding officer, and 
the deputies were Ruiz de Castaneda, Sesma the elder, Gonzalez, 
Gutiérrez de Teran, Juan José de Corral, and Benito Rocha y 
Pardifas, former insurgent governor of Oaxaca. Carlos Maria 
de Bustamante and Nicolas Bravo were supreme judges. 

Morelos had sent a courier to Mier y Teran to announce the 
approach of the congress, but he was intercepted, and on No- 
vember 16, 1815, the commander of Cerro Colorado was sur- 
prised by the arrival of a dozen congressmen and about six 
hundred soldiers, accompanied by nearly fifty minor employees 
and hangers-on. He received them cordially enough, as any 
well-bred host must have done, but was by no means pleased 
with their arrival.*° 

The coming of the congress placed an additional burden on 
the district of Tehuacan. The members had voted themselves 
an annual stipend of 8,000 pesos, which was to be paid out 
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of any available public funds; this meant further assessments 
on the haciendas of the district. It soon became evident that 
the body expected not only refuge, but obedience to its whims 
and sustenance for its train of adherents. This burden fell 
wholly upon Mier y Teran, as the other leaders refused to con- 
tribute to the support of an organization which had spent a 
large part of its existence in flight. The troops of Bravo and 
Guerrero quarreled with Mier y Teran’s men; they were encour- 
aged in this by Sesma, who was extremely jealous of Mier y 
Teran’s prestige. Sesma even threatened to arraign Manuel 
for his arrest of Rosains, even though it was known by then 
that that chief had gone over to the royalists. Finally, the 
financial administration of the district was taken from Mier y 
Teran and placed in the hands of one Martinez, an intendente 
nominated by the congress. 

Quarreling and bickering among the members, and friction 
among the troops at Tehuacan, resulted in the withdrawal of 
the assembly to the hacienda of San Francisco early in De- 
cember. It was hoped that at that place the sessions would be 
less disturbed. One of the last acts of this body before it moved 
from Tehuacan was the expulsion of the Carmelite friars from 
the district; this action was taken in the face of vigorous pro- 
tests from Mier y Teran. 

Since the other insurgent leaders ignored the congress and 
refused to contribute to its support, since its influence seems 
to have been nullified by internal discord, and since its ineffi- 
cient management and impossible financial demands made it a 
useless intruder, Mier y Teran can hardly be blamed for taking 
steps to rid his district of it. While he did not participate 
directly, there can be no doubt that he countenanced the action 
of his officers which resulted in the dissolution of the congress. 
On the night of December 14, 1815, Mier y Teran was arrested 
by his own men and forcibly detained in his quarters. The in- 
tendente Martinez, Sesma, the deputies, executives, and judges 
of the congress, as well as a number of the supporters of that 
body were placed under arrest and imprisoned. The following 
morning, December 15, Mier y Teran, Ignacio Alas, and Antonio 
Cumplido, executive officials of the congress who had been re- 
leased, formed themselves into a provisional executive com- 
mission and declared the congress officially dissolved.*: The 
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members were released from their imprisonment in a few days 
and sent to their respective homes. They made no attempt to 
reassemble, and since the other insurgent leaders took little or 
no notice of the provisional executive commission, Alas and 
Cumplido soon left and Mier y Teradn was again in full com- 
mand of Tehuacan. For the first time since Hidalgo the insur- 
gents were unorganized; the little bands were adrift, at least 
for a while. Victoria, Bravo, Guerrero, Rayén, and Mier y 
Teran confined themselves each to his own circle. The dissolu- 
tion of the congress deprived them of any semblance of a point 
de réunion. As to how much the general cause had been in- 
jured is a matter of conjecture; it is difficult to say which was 
better—an inefficient, badly managed congress, which the lead- 
ers neither respected nor supported, or none at all. 

With the congress out of the way and his forces aug- 
mented by some of the escorts of that body and new recruits 
from the surrounding districts, Mier y Teran felt that his 
strength justified taking the offensive. With five hundred picked 
men he attacked a royalist column under General Barradas which 
was advancing upon Tepeji del Rio. After a brief skirmish in 
which the royalists were defeated, Barradas abandoned the 
proposed attack and withdrew from the district.*? This en- 
counter had taken place on December 27, at Rosario. By 
January, 1816, Mier y Teran was being looked upon as the 
logical leader of the revolt. His forces, consisting of more 
than two thousand men, were the best organized among the 
insurgents ;** with the aid of his brothers and loyal officers he 
wielded absolute control in Tehuac4n and Mizteca; his artillery 
was of the best, and his cannon foundry and powder mill at 
Cerro Colorado enabled him to make of it an almost impreg- 
nable fortress. 

In order to strengthen his position in Mizteca, Mier y Teran 
built another fortress on Mount Santa Gertrudis and sent re- 
énforcements there under the command of his brother, Juan. 
From this new fortress Juan made several expeditions to harass 
the royalist detachments at Izicar, and rendered good service 
in obstructing the highway to Oaxaca. One of the officers under 
him was Lieutenant-Colonel Fiallo, a royalist deserter, who 
began an intrigue among Juan’s troops with the object of 
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seducing them for Victoria. The lack of discipline at the fortress 
during the absences of Juan caused the strict Manuel to make 
an investigation. Pending a full inquiry into the cause of the 
disturbances, he arrested his brother and Fiallo; at the exam- 
ination which followed, Fiallo’s guilt was established and he 
was immediately shot.** 

By late spring of 1816, Mier y Teran’s position was becoming 
somewhat cramped; the royalists had gained several successes 
in the north and west and were ready to combine against him 
from different quarters. Puebla was first cut off, and with it 
his supply of lead. Recruits were easily won by his prestige, 
but he was unable to supply them with ammunition. 

It was in an effort to obtain military supplies that he under- 
took an expedition to the coast. A North American adventurer, 
William Davis Robinson, appeared at Tehuacan early in 1816, 
and entered into an agreement with Mier y Teran to deliver 
four thousand muskets and a supply of ammunition at the 
mouth of the Goazacoalo River. This stream empties into the 
Gulf of Mexico in a coastal region which the royalists did not 
occupy. But several obstacles stood in the way of delivery of 
these supplies. The route from Tehuacan to the coast was long 
and difficult; the area over which it ran was heavily wooded 
and filled with swamps; the rainy season was just beginning. 
Necessity overruled, however, and in July, accompanied by 
Robinson and four hundred of his own men, Mier y Teran set 
out on the hazardous attempt to reach the coast. 

The expedition seems to have been handled efficiently, but it 
ended unsuccessfully. The first lap of the journey to Tuxtepec 
was uneventful; from there began a six weeks’ march to the 
southern tributary of the Papaloapan River. The rains set in 
and it was necessary to build a military road across the marsh 
lands for a distance of more than twenty miles in the direc- 
tion of Amistan; delay in constructing the road enabled the 
royalists to approach from Tlacotalpan. When the expedition 
reached the Papaloapan River it was swollen by the rains and 
it was imprudent to try to venture farther; there was a shortage 
of food and danger of being cut off from Tehuacan by pursuers. 
With Robinson and about twenty men, Mier y Terdn crossed 
the river in a boat to Playa Vicente, a depot for the Vera Cruz 
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merchants in their trade with Oaxaca. The soldiers were hungry 
and almost naked; they seized a rich store of merchandise and 
were just beginning to enjoy the food and don the new clothes 
when a royalist force of eleven hundred men from Tlacotalpan 
arrived under General Juan Bautista Topete. Some resistance 
was made, but since the odds were so tremendously against 
him, Mier y Teran and his men made for the river. The boat 
overturned in midstream, and only Mier y Teran succeeded in 
reaching the opposite bank. Robinson and most of the men 
were captured; several were drowned. 

An entrenchment was made in Comitlan; there was no food 
and one of the horses was killed and eaten; rain, insects, and 
incidental discomforts tormented the troops. The following day, 
September 10, Topete attacked, but the favorable position of 
the insurgents compensated for their inferiority in numbers; 
the royalists were defeated, and immediately withdrew from 
the region.** 

Perceiving that his plans to reach the coast had been dis- 
covered by the royalists, Mier y Terdn decided to return to 
Tehuacan. In the meantime royalist forces had occupied 
Teotitlan, and two expeditions had been sent out from Oaxaca 
to attack the Mier y Terdn expedition in the rear. Both of 
these had been checked by Juan de Mier y Teran, and on Sep- 
tember 15 he dislodged the royalist commander from Coscat- 
lan.*° Manuel made the return trip to Tehuacan in nine days. 
Francisco Osorno, with about six hundred men, suggested an 
alliance. Mier y Teran, not wishing to burden his own district 
with a group of strangers, persuaded Osorno to repair to San 
Juan de los Llanos and wait for instructions. On November 7 
the combined forces of Osorno and Mier y Teran suffered two 
defeats, one at San Andrés and the other at Acatlan.*’ 
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In 1814, reactionary government had come into power in 
Spain and Ferdinand VII had been restored to the throne. 
Noting that Calleja had been made viceroy of New Spain by 
the revolutionary regency, Ferdinand VII selected for that posi- 
tion an officer of his own choice, Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, who 
was sent to Mexico City in September, 1816.*° Apodaca was 
the type whose orders were executed promptly. 

Early in the fall of 1816, the new viceroy ordered a concen- 
tration of troops under Generals Hevia, Bracho, and Obeso 
against Mier y Terdan; they were to begin with the reduction 
of the outlying towns. On December 30, 1816, Hevia invested 
Tepeji del Rio with about a thousand men; Juan de Mier y 
Teran, who was in command, had a force of about two hundred 
and fifty. Hearing of his plight, Manuel set out from Tehuacan 
to his relief. At Ixcaquixtla, on January 1, 1817, he defeated a 
small royalist force, but his attack on the besieging lines of 
Hevia was a failure, and it was necessary for Juan and his 
men to escape through the lines. Manuel then set out with his 
force to meet Obeso, who was advancing on Teotitlan. The 
armies met at Ayotla, a little village near that place, and on 
January 12 the superior military tactics of Mier y Teran en- 
abled him to rout his opponent. The road was now open to 
Oaxaca, but he did not think it wise to leave his district and 
base of supplies at Cerro Colorado.*® 

Mier y Teran now proposed to take Teotitlan, but he received 
word that Bracho, with a force of over a thousand men, was 
marching toward Tehuacan. He immediately set out for Cerro 
Colorado, but was anticipated in this move, and had to occupy 
the convent of San Francisco. By this time, as the result of 
desertions, his forces were reduced to about three hundred 
men; there was no food in the convent and the supply of am- 
munition was low. Juan and his small force of approximately 
two hundred men had been sent on to Cerro Colorado. Bracho 
urged him to surrender, promising a full pardon for all in- 
surgents in the Tehuacan district. In a weak moment Mier y 
Teran yielded and sent orders to his brother, Juan, to sur- 
render Cerro Colorado. Furthermore, he promised to use his 
influence to induce Osorno to give up the fight. On January 21, 
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1817, after only a two-day siege, the famed Tehuacan and Cerro 
Colorado, the center of insurgent hopes, were occupied by the 
royalists under General Bracho. The persuasive abilities and 
example of Mier y Terén made it possible for Governor Llano, 
of Puebla, to report by the middle of February, 1817, that 
peace was restored throughout that section of New Spain.°° 

In accordance with the terms of the surrender, Manuel de 
Mier y Teran and his two brothers retired to private life. They 
made their homes in Puebla.*! Manuel for the next few years 
lived a simple and quiet life under the strictest surveillance of 
the royalist officials. He was treated kindly by them, however, 
and was given employment as a clerk in the office of the treas- 
urer at Puebla.** 

The next period of the revolution was a dash from the out- 
side. It was the Mina episode. Francisco Xavier Mina was 
among the Navarrese who revolted in northern Spain in 1814, 
when Ferdinand VII recovered the throne. The revolt was a 
failure, and Mina had to flee from Spain. He first went to 
France and later to London, where he met Father José Servando 
Teresa de Mier Noriega y Guerra and other fugitives from 
New Spain; with them he planned an expedition in the interest 
of independence. Recruits and supplies were obtained in Balti- 
more. Mina’s force was made up largely of young officers from 
the United States who hoped to win honor and glory in New 
Spain; his expedition was financed largely by Baltimore mer- 
chants, who gambled on the chance of making huge profits from 
the venture.*® 
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But unfortunately for Mina, the cause of independence was 
at a low ebb when he arrived at his destination. He landed at 
Soto la Marina and moved toward Guanajuato; about fifty of 
the men recruited in the United States deserted, but Mina moved 
on into the intendency of Guanajuato and won a few unimpor- 
tant victories. There was no support from within, and the 
effort, as far as practical results are concerned, may be con- 
sidered a failure. Mina was captured in October and executed 
in November.** 

The revolution in New Spain reached its lowest ebb following 
the Mina episode. Most of the leaders of the insurgent forces 
had given up. Guadalupe Victoria (Félix Fernandez) was at 
large, but “. . . a price was on his head and he wandered 
hopeless, friendless, naked and alone, for a period of thirty 
months, a symbol of hopelessness of the liberal cause, but no 
less the symbol of its undying aspiration.”*’ Ignacio Ray6én 
had been captured, and only one of the important old leaders 
remained in the field. Vicente Guerrero had spurned the offers 
of amnesty which the viceroy had made him and had taken 
refuge in the mountains of the southeast. His forces gained 
two victories over the royalists in 1818, and in September of 
that year he reassembled and protected an insurgent junta at 
Jaujilla. The next year the insurrection gained headway and 
the royalists were defeated in a score of encounters.*® 

The final phase of the revolutionary movement was made 
possible by events which took place in Spain. The despotism 
of Ferdinand VII provoked a rebellion and this resulted in a 
restoration of the liberal constitution of 1812; it was hoped 
that this constitution might bind New Spain closer to the mother 
country, but the effect was the opposite. The closing of the 
convents and the abolition of the Inquisition alienated the upper 
clergy; the royalists feared that their influence would dis- 
appear under such a constitution, and meetings were held in 
Mexico City at which it was agreed to begin anew the move- 
ment for independence. A military leader was needed to carry 
out such a movement as was being planned, and such a person 
was found in Agustin de Iturbide.” 

54H, H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, IV, 673-674; L. Alaman, Historia 
de Méjico, IV, 626. 

55H. I. Priestly, The Mexican Nation, A History, 244. 


56W. F. Sprague, The Career of Vicente Guerrero in the Mexican War 
for Independence, 1810-1821 (Thesis, 1933), The University of Texas. 


57H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, IV, 702-705. 
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Agustin de Iturbide, a mestizo, had been a conspicuous leader 
in the royalist forces; he was a brave man and a good soldier, 
but notably cruel. By 1820, he had fallen into disfavor for 
insubordination and had been placed on the retired list. Any 
enterprise promising wealth and position appealed to him, and 
he was easily won to the conspirators. He would have begun 
his activities in Mexico City, but the separatists persuaded him 
to inaugurate his scheme in the provinces. Reports came in 
that Vicente Guerrero was preparing to threaten Mexico City. 
A scheme was devised whereby Iturbide succeeded in having 
the viceroy place him in charge of troops to go out and oppose 
Guerrero before he could leave his mountain stronghold in 
the southeast.** 

Iturbide set forth from Mexico City in November, 1820. He 
had a force of twenty-five hundred men and it seems that his 
real purpose was not to fight Guerrero, but to win him over to 
a plan whereby New Spain would become independent. There 
were some unimportant skirmishes, but after the suspicions of 
Guerrero were allayed, a series of conferences was held, and 
out of these evolved the Plan of Iguala. This Plan of Iguala, 
named from the town where the conferences were held, made 
it possible for all the revolutionary elements in New Spain to 
unite in establishing political independence. The Roman Catholic 
religion was to be the only one recognized; New Spain was 
declared to be independent, and a constitutional monarchy was 
proposed. Equality of races was to be recognized, property 
and personal rights were to be guaranteed.” 

The proposed plan was submitted to Apodaca, who, instead 
of becoming a party to it, as was expected, refused it, and took 
immediate steps for defense. The Spanish garrison in Mexico 
City revolted, however, removed Apodaca, and appointed Major- 
General Francisco Novella viceroy. In the meantime, Iturbide 
and Guerrero were gaining supporters daily.” 


58C, M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histoérico, V, 92-94; L. de Zavala, Ensayo 
Historico, I, 118-114; J. Zarate, La Guerra de Independencia, 666. 

59For an account of the conferences with Guerrero, see W. F. Sprague, 
The Career of Vicente Guerrero, 67-91. The conferences and events leading 
up to the Plan of Iguala are discussed in L. de Zavala, Ensayo Histérico, 
I, 113-118. The plan is in C. M. de Bustamante’s Cuadro Historico, V, 116- 
118. For a translation, see H. G. Ward, Mexico in 1827, I, Appendix, 525- 
527. The plan was proclaimed February 24, 1821. 

60L,, de Zavala, Ensayo Histérico, I, 119; H. H. Bancroft, History of 
Mexico, IV, 717-718. 
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Nicolas Bravo, who had been captured by the royalists in 
1817, had been released in January, 1821, and had been living 
a retired and quiet life in Cuautla until Iturbide sent a mes- 
senger to bring him to Iguala, where the plan was being 
worked out with Guerrero. Bravo concurred in the plan and 
persuaded Osorno to unite with him and join the new forces, 
which were being hourly increased by accretions from both 
royalist and insurgent camps. Making his headquarters at 
Huejotzinco, Bravo won over Huamantla and Tepeaca, after 
which he proceeded to Tulancingo, where Guadalupe Victoria 
joined him. With the followers of Osorno, Victoria, and some 
other leaders, Bravo laid siege to Puebla late in June. Upon 
learning that many of the former insurgent leaders were sup- 
porting the new revolt, Manuel de Mier y Teran presented 
himself to General Bravo, outside the limits of Puebla, and 
offered his services; Bravo was glad to receive him into his 
ranks, and immediately placed him in full command of the 
artillery division.® 

Governor Llano, of Puebla, refused to surrender the city to 
Bravo, but suggested that he might discuss terms with Iturbide. 
An armistice was agreed upon, and when Llano learned that 
Iturbide had captured Querétaro and started for Puebla, he 
decided to surrender; Puebla was thus won for the insurgents 
without any sacrifice of life or property.** In a few days Iturbide 
reached Puebla and from there he went to meet Lieutenant- 
General Juan O’Donoji, who, sent from Spain to succeed 
Apodaca, was to be the last of a long line of viceroys. It was 
too late, O’Donojt realized, for any one man to stay the tide. 
The revolutionary forces were increasing in strength and num- 
bers daily, and making advances throughout the country; 
Guanajuato, Valladolid, Toluca, Querétaro, Puebla, Durango, 
Zacatecas, and Oaxaca had been won over. A meeting was 
arranged between the new viceroy and Iturbide at Cérdoba, 
and at that place, August 24, 1821, a treaty was signed which, 
with a few minor variations, incorporated the Plan of Iguala. 


61V, Agiieros, Biografias, 249; C. M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, III, 
footnote, 417-418; E. J. Palacios, Puebla, su Territorio y sus Habitantes, 
540. 

82V, Agiieros, Biografias, 98-99. Iturbide named Mier y Teran captain 
of artillery after the surrender of Puebla. M.S. Lamego, “La Vida Militar 
del General de Division, D. Manuel de Mier y Teran,” in Boletin de Ingen- 
ieros Militares, No. 5, 38. 
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Iturbide and the revolutionary forces approached the capital 
city, and after some conferences and negotiations, the com- 
bined armies known as the ejército trigarante, the Army of 
the Three Guarantees, entered Mexico City. The three guar- 
antees of this title were independence, religion, and union. 


(To be continued) 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TYLER AND 
SMITH COUNTY 


By HAMPSON GARY 


I have read with a great deal of interest the installments of 
“Texas County Histories: A Bibliography,” which have ap- 
peared in the recent numbers of The Quarterly. In this connec- 
tion, I should like to submit the following list of items dealing 
with my native Texas County—Smith. This list is drawn from 
a different viewpoint from the previously published bibliog- 
raphy and contains items which by definition of objective therein 
were properly excluded from that listing. The items on this 
list marked with an asterisk contain the most interesting and 
valuable data on Smith County I have been able to find. 


Books and Pamphlets 


Blessington, J. P., History of Walker’s Texas Division, C.S.A. 


1875. 
Gives rolls of several regiments whose commanding officers 


were Tyler men. 
Christian, Stella L., History of the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 1919. 


Encyclopedia of the New West. 1881. 
Contains biographies of a number of early settlers in Tyler 


and other data regarding the town. 

Green, L. M., History of Smith County. Tyler, 1917. 30pp. 
4to. Wraps. Advts. thru text. 

*Johnson, Sidney Smith, Some Biographies of Old Settlers, Per- 
sonal and Reminiscent. Tyler, Johnson, 1900. 

*Johnson, Sidney Smith, Texans Who Wore the Gray. 1907. 

Lynch, James D., The Bench and Bar of Texas. 1885. 
Contains excellent biographies of Gov. Hubbard, Gov. Rob- 
erts, Judge Bonner, Judge Donley, Col. Herndon, and other 
Tylerites. 

McClendon, Mrs. S. S., History of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Tyler. 1930. 
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Pennybacker, Anna J. H., A New History of Texas. Tyler, 
1888 
Contains numerous references to Tylerites. 

Rains, C. W. (ed.), Speeches and State Papers of Governor 
James Stephen Hogg. 1905. 

Richmond, Rebecca, A Woman of Texas, Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer. 1941. 

Roberts, Governor Oran M., A Description of Texas, Its Ad- 
vantages and Resources. 1881. 

Contains references to Tylerites. 

Schoemann, L. R., and others, Soil Survey of Smith County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1917. 5lpp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 

Story of Educational Progress in Tyler Public Schools. Tyler, 
Tyler Public School System, 1940. 93pp. Illus. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of Tyler Public Schools. Tyler, Tyler 


Public Schools, 1913. 
Contains historical sketch, complete rolls of trustees, super- 
intendents, graduates, orators at commencement, etc. 


Articles 


Allen, Imogene, “Economic Conditions of Smith County,” in 
Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, XIV, No. 1, pp. 47-52. 


Efnor, Kate, “Historical Sketch of Smith County, Texas,” in 
American Sketch Book, V, pp. 145-161. 

Roberts, Governor Oran M., “The Political, Legislative, and 
Judicial History of Texas for Its Fifty Years of Statehood, 
1845-1895,” in Dudley G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History 
of Texas, 1685-1897 (2 vols., Dallas, William G. Scarff, 
1898), II, pp. 7-325. 

Contains a number of interesting references to Tylerites. 

Smith, Margaret, “History of Tyler and Smith County,” in 
The Alcalde (Tyler, 1915). 

Stanley, Mildred, “The Cherokee Indians in Smith County,” in 
Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, XII, No. 1, pp. 119-125. 


State Papers 


Journals of the Congress of the Republic of Texas, 1836-1846. 
Present Smith County during this period was a part of 
Nacogdoches County. 

Journals of the Legislature of the State of Texas. 1846-present. 

Official Records, the Adjutant General (Austin, Texas), 1846- 
present. 
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Official Records of the early days in Nacogdoches County. 
(Smith County was formed from Nacogdoches in 1846.) 

Official Records, the Secretary of State (Austin, Texas), 1846- 
present. 


Theses 


*Henderson, Adele, Smith County, Texas, Its Background and 
History in Ante-Bellum Days. M. A. Thesis, University of 
Texas, Austin, 1926. iii, 118pp. 4to. Map. 

Jones, Mrs. Georgia Cooper, A History of Smith County, Texas, 
in the World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1932. v, 380pp. 4to. 


Manuscripts 


Bonner, John H., Annual Reports of the Mayor of Tyler, 1905, 
1906, 1907, and 1908. 

Papers and Memoranda in the collection of the Mary Tyler 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution; Mollie 
Moore Davis Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy ; 
Albert Sidney Johnston Camp, United Confederate Veterans; 
Favre Baldwin Post, American Legion; and other organiza- 
tions in Tyler. 

Reports, historical papers and data, Tyler Junior College Li- 
brary and Carnegie Public Library, Tyler. 


Newspapers 
The Dallas News, 1885-present. 
The Galveston News, 1846-1885. 


*Tyler Courier-Times Telegraph, Sunday, December 2, 1934. 


106pp. 

A special edition filled with historical information in re- 
gard to the founding of Tyler and giving important events 
in the life of the town in later years. 


*Tyler Weekly Journal, Friday, May 29, 1936. 72pp. 
A special edition containing valuable data on the early his- 
tory of Tyler from its beginning in 1846 on through the 


years. 
Newspaper Articles 


Chilton, Hon. Horace, Address at the Laying of the Corner- 
stone of Smith County Courthouse in 1910. Local papers. 


Hubbard, Governor Richard B., Address at the Opening of the 
Texas Fruit Palace, Tyler, in 1895. Local papers. 
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Johnson, Hon. Cone, “Texas Fox Hunters, the Famous Annual 
Meet Near Tyler,” in Dallas Morning News, December 26, 
1894. 

Description of the chase, names of persons, place names, 
historic battle site, Chief Bowles. 


*Kayser, Mrs. Lawrence A., “A List of Men and Women Who 
Have Brought Credit and Renown to Tyler, compiled from 
Records in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.,” in 
Tyler Courier-Times Telegraph, Tuesday, May 13, 1941. 


Russell, Hon. Gordon, Address on Presenting Oil Portraits to 
the Douglas School, Tyler, in 1904. Local papers. 








MEMORIAL’ 
ROBERT THOMAS HILL 
(1858-1941) 


With the passing of Dr. Robert Thomas Hill on July 28, 1941, 
there came to a close one of the most interesting and productive 
careers in the field of American geology. Born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on August 11, 1858, his life span encompassed the 
most notable epoch in the social and economic development of 
the North American continent. His experience spanned the wide 
range from life in an obscure outpost on the edge of the frontier 
to a place of distinction in scientific circles both at home and 
abroad. It peculiarly symbolizes the American tradition that 
native ability, fortified by perseverance and courage, can ulti- 
mately win the recognition to which it is justly entitled. His 
many-faceted interests were shaped and developed in a rapidly 
changing environment. A rugged physical constitution, the 
heritage of a strenuous life in the open during his developing 
years, enabled him to live with gusto, and his keen interest 
in nature inspired throughout his mature life a notable and 
significant output of scientific studies covering a wide range of 
subjects. Much of his geological work was in pioneer fields. It 
is remarkable that so much of it has withstood the test of time, 
and has been so little changed by the host of subsequent inves- 
tigators who have followed in his wake. 

His earliest childhood recollections were of war-torn Nashville. 
The Hill family of father, mother, and eight children was broken 
up, a casualty of the war, and the members were scattered, some 
never to see each other again. He was orphaned at the age of 
five and went to live with other unattached relatives in the 
capacious home of a grandmother. As soon as he was old enough, 
he was obliged to do his bit to eke out the scanty family income 
by taking on a paper route which necessitated arising at two- 
thirty in the morning in order to be home in time for school. 

1Reprinted by the permission of the American Association of Petroleum 


Geologists from Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists, Vol. 25, No. 12 (December, 1941), pp. 2221-2231. 
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Shel urne Studios 
ROBERT THOMAS HILL 


Note: Following a brief ceremony on October 26, 1941, during which the 
following memorial was read, Dr. Hill’s ashes were scattered over Round Mountain, 


Comanche County, in the presence of numerous friends and geological associates. 
There he was inspired to follow a geological career, and it was his oft repeated 
wish that his ashes should find their final resting piace in this spot, for which he 
had formed a strong sentimental attachment. 
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The atmosphere of post-war Nashville conformed to the tra- 
ditions of the old South. Though poverty-stricken and embit- 
tered by misfortunes, the finer amenities of life were punctil- 
iously observed and a high plane of religious morality prevailed 
in the homes of the older residents. Here the youngster uncon- 
sciously absorbed much of the moral fiber which was to govern 
his later life, though at the time he was conscious only of being 
subjected to inhibitions and restraints which served to gall his 
spirit. Above all, he was supremely lonely. The feeling grew, 
perhaps unjustifiably, that he was unwanted, and was an un- 
necessary burden on the family. 

At this juncture, when he had finished the sixth grade of 
school and the outlook seemed darkest to the introspective boy 
of sixteen, a heaven-sent opportunity was presented to escape 
from what he then considered the stifling routine of his life in 
Nashville. An elder brother, who had drifted to far-away Texas 
to become the first printer at Comanche, at the time the far- 
thest west settlement on the southwestern frontier, invited 
young Hill to come and live with him. A family council decreed 
in favor of the venture, and in the fall of 1874 he put forth 
on a journey into the unknown where he was to experience 
adventures startling beyond any expectation. 

The trip was by train to St. Louis and via Dallas to East Waco, 
the nearest rail approach to Comanche. The inexperienced boy 
landed without cash in the midst of a rough, western town, and 
after several hungry days, made the acquaintance of freighters 
at a wagon yard, who kindly took him with them to Comanche. 
Two weeks were required for the hundred-mile trip across black- 
land quagmires and sand hills, in wet, chilling, winter weather. 
A Christmas Eve frontier celebration was in progress when he 
arrived at Comanche and located his brother. 


Comanche was a straggling town of stone and log houses in 
irregular array around the courthouse square. Mail was re- 
ceived twice weekly by horseback. The permanent residents 
were largely drawn from old Milam County and were chiefly 
kindly, hospitable people of sound integrity; but there was also 
a floating population of adventurers, gamblers, and questionable 
characters who clung to the fringes of the frontier and were 
capable of any lengths of violence and outlawry. The towns- 
people were constantly on guard to keep this lawless element 
under control, and the task was far from an easy one. Here 
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Hill was to spend the next seven years of his life, sleeping at 
night on a pallet spread on the floor of the print shop, patron- 
izing “Uncle Jake” Nabors’ dining room, working ten hours 
per day as printer’s devil, and getting the feel of his strange 
and unfamiliar surroundings. 

In Nashville he had lived with a group of elderly women and 
had become accustomed to lack of youthful companionship. In 
Comanche he was more than ever forced to rely on himself to 
occupy his spare time. He read the papers received in exchange 
by the Comanche Chief and thus maintained some contact with 
the outside world. A youthful arrival had in his luggage a copy 
of Wilson’s Fifth Reader which Hill borrowed and read with 
avidity by candlelight. Prior to reading this book it is doubtful 
whether he knew of the existence of the science of geology. 
On Sundays, he made solitary excursions on foot into the coun- 
try. On one such trip, he located a bed of fossil oyster shells 
which promptly fired his imagination, and he connived with the 
local druggist, “Doc” Hamilton, to order him a book on geology, 
eventually receiving a copy of Dana’s Manual. Further search 
revealed a great variety of fossils, for the area abounds in fos- 
siliferous horizons. Hill was thus launched on the beginnings 
of his geological career. 

Frequent opportunities enabled him to explore farther afield. 
He made occasional trips with visiting drummers from Dallas 
and Fort Worth who craved companionship in the long inter- 
vals between settlements. He made horseback trips to Fort 
Griffin, then in its heyday as outfitting post for the buffalo 
hunters, and a notorious hole of frontier iniquity. There he 
saw General Mackenzie bring in his captive band of Comanches 
after the battle of Quitaque which finally opened up the western 
country of Texas to settlement. 

In 1876 he was a member of a party sent out to survey lands 
in the Red Beds country lying between Fort Griffin and the foot 
of the High Plains. Colonel A. M. Hobby of Galveston, a schol- 
arly gentleman and an amateur naturalist, was leader of the 
expedition. He took a fancy to Hill and spent much time in- 
ducting him into the natural lore of that strange and fascinating 
country which was then untouched by the white man, and 
abounded in buffalo and other wild game. The following year 
the lonely youth was befriended by Captain Jim Holmsley, a 
resident cowman of Comanche. He was taken along as cowboy 


~ 





~ 
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with one of the Holmsley herds and spent six months on the 
trail between Uvalde and Dodge City. Though in no sense a 
cowboy, the trip afforded opportunity to see more of the life 
of the west and explore a new country. On the way, he encoun- 
tered the fleeing Cheyennes who were rebelliously returning to 
their native northern plains after a brief sojourn in the un- 
familiar Oklahoma reservation to which they had been removed 
by the Government. Incidentally, he recalled mirthfully that 
this episode gave him one of the worst scares he had ever 
experienced. Later, at Fort Elliott, he saw the frontier cavalry 
of the army in action, a colorful scene which made an indelible 
imprint on his memory. 

Thus he came to know and love the country which was hence- 
forth to be the scene of a substantial part of his significant 
contribution to the science of geology. In this frontier experi- 
ence during his impressionable youth lies the explanation of his 
intense love and understanding of nature which is reflected in 
his popular writings; his interest in surface topography which 
presaged his later skill as a geographer; his interest in Indian 
lore; and finally, his burning interest in rocks and fossils which 
led him eventually into geology as a profession. 

Hill’s interest in geology aroused comment among residents 
of Comanche. One day a friendly Swiss barber suggested to him 
that somewhere it should be possible for one so keenly inter- 
ested in rocks to learn more about them—that he should write 
a letter of inquiry to one of the papers for such information. 
The suggestion was followed and Hill addressed the letter to 
Garrett P. Serviss, science editor of the New York Sun. He 
was kindly referred to Andrew D. White, president of Cornell 
University, which made liberal entrance exceptions in favor of 
students who were lacking in formal education. Dr. White in- 
vited Hill to come to Cornell and bring along his collection of 
fossils. Hill succeeded in borrowing money for the trip from 
a friend, and the invitation was accepted. 

In March, 1882, he again entered a strange world, as different 
from the raw life of the frontier as it had differed from life in the 
Blue Grass country of Nashville. Here was a world of academic 
freedom, devoid of any taint of sectionalism, where one could 
voice any honestly held opinion without fear of ostracism. Again 
without funds, he became a handy-man about the university, 
setting type in the print shop, mowing professors’ lawns, clean- 
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ing laboratories, living meanwhile in a garret room to minimize 
expense. All hardship was, however, more than compensated 
by the privilege of devoting himself to serious and systematic 
study. Not too much formal geology was then taught at Cornell, 
but he found inspiring leadership in Henry S. Williams, pro- 
fessor of paleontology, who encouraged him to compile the 
material which was later published as Bulletin 45 of the United 
States Geological Survey. He also delved extensively into col- 
lateral branches of natural history, following the natural bent 
of his youth. Because of meritorious progress in geology, he 
was granted his diploma on the completion of approximately 
three years’ work. Here he formed an abiding friendship with 
a classmate, David White; and here they both met their future 
wives, who were also intimate friends. 

The young graduate was now qualified to start his life’s work 
in his chosen field, and on the recommendation of Professor 
Williams, he was appointed assistant paleontologist in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington at a salary of $50 per month. 
Soon thereafter he was made assistant geologist on the newly 
established Geological Survey, and there came under the leader- 
ship of John W. Powell, the director, who was a capable admin- 
istrator and a noble personality. Major Powell was henceforth 
to be a prime factor in shaping Hill’s career. Because of Hill’s 
knowledge of the Cretaceous, he was sent to Arkansas to assist 
J. C. Branner in a study of the Arkansas Cretaceous. Malaria 
almost brought his geological career to an untimely end, and 
the final report had to be completed by others. Major Powell 
next sent him, in 1887, to Texas to take steps leading to the 
organization of a State geological survey. After various mis- 
haps, this effort resulted in the desired end and E. T. Dumble 
was chosen director. Meanwhile, Hill was offered the oppor- 
tunity of establishing a chair of geology at the University of 
Texas, which he accepted with enthusiasm and entered on his 
duties at Austin in the fall of 1888. He was overjoyed at being 
back among old friends with the privilege of working in what 
he considered one of the greatest field laboratories of geology 
in the world. His professorship at the University lasted only 
two years. He found conditions not entirely to his liking and 
resigned to return to Washington. Before returning there in 
1890, he continued his studies of the Cretaceous section along 
the Colorado River, particularly in the vicinity of Austin, and 
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the results of his investigations were set forth in a series of 
six papers published contemporaneously. He also visited north- 
east Texas and southern Oklahoma to gather data on the Cre- 
taceous strata lying between central Texas and Arkansas, prov- 
inces with which he was familiar. 

His next assignment was an investigation of underground 
waters in Texas, New Mexico, and Indian Territory under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Department. This gave him op- 
portunity to study the Cretaceous over a wider field and to ob- 
serve the physiographic features of the region. Hill considered 
the deductions made during this study among the most impor- 
tant of his career. The organization of the supervising depart- 
mental body had been hastily accomplished and it was appar- 
ently none too efficient. His final report was hurriedly and 
carelessly printed and contained numerous typographical errors 
which interfered with its interpretation. This led to most un- 
fortunate results for Hill. It laid him open to attack for careless 
work, and he was greatly chagrined when the priority of his 
work was questioned as a result of the delay in issuing a sec- 
ond, corrected version of the report in 1892. 

Then he returned to Washington to become secretary to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands of the 52nd Congress. 
This task was more or less of a sinecure, but it gave Hill ample 
time and office space in which to lay the groundwork for his 
future Black and Grand Prairie report and the Physiographic 
Atlas of Texas. 

In 1892, he returned to the Geological Survey, first, as exec- 
utive officer, and later, as one of its four principal geologists. 
Back once more under Major Powell’s kindly direction, he en- 
tered pleasurably on ten years of his most productive work. Dur- 
ing summers he prosecuted his studies of the Texas Cretaceous 
with the greatest personal freedom of movement; during win- 
ters he carried forward studies in the Caribbean under the 
direction of Professor Alexander Agassiz of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoédlogy of Harvard University. The Caribbean 
research led eventually to publication of a series of reports on 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Panama, and Costa Rica. A sum- 
mary report on the Windward Islands was completed but never 
published. 

During this period he entered extensively into the scientific 
and social life of the Capital. He formed numerous lasting 
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friendships among leading men in government and scientific 
circles; frequented the Cosmos Club, which was then, as now, a 
rendezvous for men in all branches of science; made numerous 
trips to Europe, Mexico, South and Central America. 


It is unnecessary to detail more fully the various researches 
of this period. Suffice it to say that he completed the Austin 
folio in which he interpreted to his satisfaction the strati- 
graphic sequence of the strata and unraveled the intricacies of 
the Balcones Fault zone; the Black and Grand Prairie report; 
the study of the Edwards Plateau region; the Physiographic 
Atlas of Texas. He explored the canyons of the Rio Grande in 
the autumn of 1900, and in May, 1901, he joined a party of 
geologists and geographers to study the eruption of Mont Pelée 
in the island of Martinique. He spent three seasons in a study 
of trans-Pecos Texas and compiled voluminous data which re- 
main in manuscript. 

Meanwhile, Major Powell had died, and succeeding changes in 
the administration of the Geological Survey did not meet with 
his approval. He decided to retire from the Survey and take 
up his residence in New York to follow consulting work in 
mining geology. This period of his life (1902-1912) seems to 
have left a bitter taste in memory, and he seldom made refer- 
ence to it in his personal writings. He was engaged in various 
mining ventures throughout the Southwest and in Mexico. Sev- 
eral times a fortune seemed to be within his grasp, only to fade 
out disastrously. He was chagrined not only by losing money 
himself but by losing that of friends and relatives. He finally 
concluded that various of his associates were using his name 
and prestige to gain favor for their nefarious ventures. The con- 
viction settled on him that he was not qualified for commercial 
work—that his chief interest lay in the field of science; and 
henceforth, aside from various consulting assignments in the 
field of dam construction, and a brief period cf oil consulting 
practice in Texas, he devoted his later years to delving into 
varied scientific investigations, with scant thought of the mon- 
etary compensation involved. 

About 1912, he went to California which was home for the 
next eighteen years. For a time he was consultant to the Board 
of Water Engineers of Los Angeles County. He made exten- 
sive studies of the geology of Southern California and the Los 
Angeles City region on both of which he prepared unpublished 
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reports. He extensively explored the earthquake problem of 
California and published a volume on the subject. He was at- 
tached to the staff of the Museum of Los Angeles for several 
years, and taught for one year at the University of California, 
Los Angeles Branch. From 1917 to 1922, he spent much of his 
time in Texas as a consultant on oil, maintaining a residence 
in Dallas and several offices. During this period fortune again 
favored him, and he succeeded in recouping his finances. 


For many years he longed to return to Texas. On each suc- 
ceeding visit this desire was whetted, and he frequently ex- 
pressed the wish to spend his declining years among his old 
friends. In March, 1931, this desire was fulfilled. Through a 
lifelong friendship with George B. Dealey, publisher of the 
Dallas News, Dr. Hill was engaged to write articles for the 
News, dealing with the geology and oil resources of Texas. 
The East Texas field was in its early development and the 
geology of oil was much in the public mind. Dr. Hill brought 
to his newspaper work great prestige as a geologist, and through 
his News articles he rapidly developed into an institution. He 
gradually broadened the scope of his articles to cover the nu- 
merous fields of his scientific interest, and not infrequently in- 
dulged in personal reminiscence and comment on current events. 
He devoted his geographic talent and his intimate knowledge 
of the topography and resources of the Southwest to an interpre- 
tation of the routes of the early Spanish, French, and Anglo- 
American explorers and brought to light numerous overlooked 
or misinterpreted facts. In short, for the first time in his life, 
he had full license and opportunity to write to his heart’s con- 
tent on the multiple interests of his colorful and diversified 
career. And the reading public responded nobly, as is evidenced 
by the numerous scrapbooks throughout the Southwest which 
are repositories of his articles clipped from the News. He re- 
tained to the last a marvelous facility of memory, a twist for 
humor, and his friends regret only that he did not find time 
to write more of the personal experiences which he was capa- 
ble of retailing with zest and fidelity. When pressed to do this, 
his usual retort was that he objected to “old women’s back- 
stairs gossip,” which he considered beneath his standing as a 
scientist. Thus was lost to the public a great fund of anecdotal 
material which is warp and woof of the history not only of the 
Southwest, but of the entire country. It should promptly be 
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added in extenuation, however, that we should be grateful for 
the prodigious mass of material published by the News, which 
Dr. Hill prepared under the greatest physical handicap—de- 
clining eyesight in the one remaining eye, defective hearing, 
physical decrepitude, and recurrent heart attacks. Yet he 
worked on unrelentingly to the very last, the worn body re- 
taining much of the wonderful resiliency born of years of sturdy 
life in the great outdoors. 

A catalogue of the scientific organizations to which he be- 
longed would be equivalent practically to a roster of the geo- 
logical and geographical societies of national importance. It 
would include many of a more local character, and many others 
in related fields of science. Likewise, the list would include 
numerous social and fraternal organizations. To mention merely 
a few, he was an original fellow of the Geological Society of 
America and past-president of the Cordilleran Section; a 
founder member of the National Geographic Society; founder 
and honorary member of the Texas State Historical Association ; 
honorary member of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists (1926); founder member of the Engineers and the 
Explorers Clubs of New York; and member, since 1891, of the 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

His first scientific paper was published in 1886, shortly after 
his arrival in Washington. Throughout his subsequent life he was 
a prodigious contributor to geological and geographical jour- 
nals. Prior to his connection with the Dallas News in 1931, he 
published some two hundred titles under accredited scientific 
auspices. Meanwhile, he wrote more than fifty articles on geo- 
logical subjects which appeared in numerous newspapers 
throughout the country. He insisted that many of these news- 
paper articles were equally as important as others given more 
formal publication. In addition, he wrote a number of articles 
on various subjects for the popular press. During the last ten 
years of his life he contributed, on the average, one article per 
week to the Dallas News. 

He held the degree of Bachelor of Science from Cornell Uni- 
versity (1886); Doctor of Science from Southern Methodist 
University and Doctor of Laws from Baylor University, both 
honorary; and was joint medallist of the Société Geologique 


de France. 
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He was twice married: first to Miss Justina Robinson of 
Ware, Massachusetts, on December 28, 1887; second to Miss 
Margaret McDermott of New York City. Two daughters sur- 
vive, one of each marriage; Dr. Justina Hill of Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School, and Mrs. Jean Hill Guttormsen of 
Los Angeles, California. 

What shall be said of his lasting contribution to the field of 
Science? No more can this be summarized briefly, than the 
foregoing can be held a complete summation of his long and 
active career. Only generalizations are possible in this short 
review. 

He subdivided, classified on both paleontological and strati- 
graphic criteria, and mapped areally, by reconnaissance methods, 
the Cretaceous strata of the Southwest. The work was so well 
done that subsequent efforts have resulted chiefly in mere re- 
finements and further subdivision. His paleontological nomen- 
clature has been supplanted by geographic names, but few, if 
any, fundamental changes have been necessary. He established 
the identity and geologic age of the Comanche series, and gave 
to it the name which has become securely established in geo- 
logical literature the world over. This task alone is a most 
creditable lifetime accomplishment for one individual. It is all 
the more creditable in view of prior misconceptions and the 
very limited antecedent knowledge of the Cretaceous geology 
of the region. His Black and Grand Prairie report was in great 
demand and copies sold up to $50 each during the period of 
intensive oil development in East and Central Texas—surely 
a superb testimonial to work well done some twenty-five years 
earlier. In connection with his Cretaceous study, it should be 
noted that he detected the true character of the Balcones Fault 
zone and gave it its name. 

He contributed greatly to the knowledge of underground 
waters throughout the Southwest at a time when the infor- 
mation was of great value in the economic development of this 
practically virgin area. His Physiographic Atlas of Texas, pub- 
lished in 1901, remains today the best interpretation of the 
geographic features of the region. 

His Antillean geology was so well grounded that Charles 
Schuchert ranked him the “Father of Antillean and Isthmian 
Geology,” and stated further that his work “forms the broad 
foundation on which all subsequent geologic work on the An- 
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tillean region must be built. No one has a better grasp of the 
genesis and orogeny of this very significant area than Hill.’ 

Through his popular writing he did more perhaps than any 
other individual to interpret and popularize not only geology 
but the various related sciences for the laymen of the Southwest. 

And what shall we say of him as a man? He was at heart a 
scientist. He worked unceasingly on scientific problems with 
scarcely a thought of their economic implications—often at very 
considerable expense to himself. He craved little of this world’s 
goods, and was profligate in the use of that which came his 
way. One might wish that he had been less combative toward 
those who differed from his conclusions—that he had been more 
tolerant of dissenting opinions, honestly held. But one must 
remember that he was brought up in a harsh environment 
where concessions were seldom granted unless stoutly defended. 
He created for himself a unique place in the annals of science, 
and a widely acclaimed recognition through the Southwest and 
the nation. His name and his memory will live long among the 
people he most loved and for whom he devoted the efforts of 
his last years, the people of Texas. 


W. E. WRATHER. 
Dallas, Texas, October, 1941. 


2Charles Schuchert, Historical Geology of the Antillean-Caribbean Region, 
p. 2. New York (1935). 


























TEXAS COLLECTION 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


Texas Collection is increasingly embarrassed by the progres- 
sive unoriginality of this department. In the beginning it was 
pretty much the work of the person whose name is signed 
above, but as time goes on Texas Collection becomes more and 
more the work of other members of the Association. Various 
individuals write paragraphs which are here incorporated and 
have revealed to me the formula for the perpetual columnist 
whose versatility and broad knowledge are so widely admired. 
Extracts from letters are usually quoted, but more than one of 
the items herein are written by loyal persons whose names do 
not appear. Until further notice it is understood that the by- 
line above is partly that of an editor and not of an author. 


Charles H. Griswold, 5412 Sherman St., Houston, is inter- 
ested in the two expeditions of Louis de St. Denis across Texas 
in 1713 and 1717. He desires to know if there is a transla- 
tion of Penecaut’s journal of the first expedition. 


Harvey Chelsey of Hamilton adds this note to the article in 
this issue concerning the death of Nocona: 


Mr. J. Marvin Hunter and, I believe, Dr. Robert T. 
Hill, each told me that the Indian killed, as related by 
Mr. Gholson, was not Nocona, but was some other prom- 
inent Indian warrior. Mr. Gholson had a remarkable 
memory, and a high reputation for accuracy. He says 
in the account that the Mexican, Anton, was well ac- 
quainted with Nocona, had been his captive and per- 
sonal slave, and recognized him on the spot just be- 
fore he was killed. Uncle Frank [Gholson] seemed to 
be certain it was Nocona, and I don’t know any better 
authority. The boys related the incident to him right 
after it happened. Anyhow, it makes a good story. 


Mr. Jeffries’ article on the psychological effects of the Alamo 
is timely. The frequency with which Texas names appear for 
[ 63 ] 
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citation in military and naval dispatches warms the deepest 
cockles of the heart. A glance at almost any newspaper these 
days reveals such headlines as: “Ex-S. M. U. Grid Star Leads 
Raid on Cologne”; “RAF Squadron Resembles Golden Sandy 
(Amarillo High School) Football Camp”; “Twelve Texans Fly 
Over Tokio” ; ““Wheless Cited by F. D. R. for Bravery in Action” ; 
“A. & M. Has More Officers in Service Than West Point.” 

To every historian must occasionally come the questions: 
“What’s the use of all this tedious study? What difference does 
it make what branch of the Clear Fork of the Brazos Coronado 
stood on, or whether he stood on any fork at all?” 

It makes this difference: the activities of Coronado and 
Travis and Jim Hogg are but tiny threads in the whole warp 
and woof of Texas history. But it is the careful placing of those 
threads that helps to determine the quality of the fabric, be it 
rough or smooth. And the denim and buckskin and broadcloth 
of the Southwest is good. It forms the background and the 
mantle, the heritage and the inspiration for the deeds of Car- 
michael, Moore, and Nimitz, and Grover Pool, the son of the jan- 
itor of the Association’s office, and all the other Texas heroes in 
this hour of destiny. It is the minute labor of the historian 
which brings that background into focus, into light, and con- 
sciousness. 

To the cynic, such thoughts of the past may smack of senti- 
mentality and oratory. And yet, the stories in history help to 
actuate young Texans going forth gallantly to die so that the 
cynic may preserve his right to be cynical. That’s the psycho- 
logical effect of the Alamo. 


The School and Pre-Military Training, University of Texas 
Publication No. 4420, a pamphlet sponsored by the University 
Interscholastic League, is worthy of examination by all who are 
interested in secondary education. The 33-page booklet points 
out the strain under which the schools must labor in war time, 
suggests valuable changes possible in interscholastic and intra- 
mural athletics and gives the administrative background for the 
organization of Victory Physical Fitness Clubs under the Texas 
State Health Service. 

It has been stated that Junior Historian Chapters can be 
of service in the work of such clubs. Any concrete sugges- 
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tions concerning the role of the Junior Historians in the pro- 
gram, “The School and Pre-Military Training,” will be consid- 
ered and appreciated. 


Tom Lea of El Paso, who has been known for several years 
as one of the finest artist interpreters of Texas and the South- 
western scene, reaches out into new fields in the May 25, 1942, 
issue of Life, with his excellent portrayal of the “North Atlantic 
Patrol.” 


Readers of The Quarterly who enjoy the real flavor of Texas 
should not overlook Robert Easton’s story “Dynamite’s Day 
Off” in the May number of The Atlantic. 


The Texas Compatriot (a joint publication of the Texas Sons 
of the American Revolution and the Sons of the Republic of 
Texas, edited by Dr. Valin R. Woodward, Arlington, Texas), 
makes the following editorial recommendation to its member- 
ship in the May 11, 1942, issue: “Both the Texas Sons of the 
American Revolution and the Sons of the Republic of Texas 
should be members of the Texas State Historical Association 
and assist in the good work this organization is doing.” The 
Texas Compatriot has for its program the promotion of three 
objectives: Patriotism, Education, and History. On all three 
counts “the Sons” are welcomed to a full participation in the 
activities of the Association. 


J. Marvin Hunter of Bandera has been mentioned before in 
Texas Collection. He is best known as the founder and editor 
of Frontier Times and the founder and builder of what he calls 
the Frontier Times Museum. The name is temporary and will 
eventually be changed to the J. Marvin Hunter Museum. Hunter 
publishes occasionally The Museum Bulletin, and in the issue 
of May 22 he printed the story of the origin and evolution of 
this unique institution, “the largest privately owned museum 
in the South.” 

“Frontier Times Museum, owned and managed by J. Marvin 
Hunter, had its beginning in 1927, starting with just a few 
relics of the old days. It was at first just a country editor’s 
den, in a little room 8 x 8 feet square, in the Bandera New Era 
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office.” This room was filled, enlarged and filled again. In 
1933 a new stone building 20x40 feet was constructed and 
filled. By 1934 the building was extended until it measured 
40x 44 feet and in the following year an addition of 16x 40 
feet was added. In 1938 a room 24x60 feet was built, giving 
the museum a frontage of 100 feet. The structure today con- 
tains 4,000 square feet of floor space and plans are being made 
for an extension of 24x60 feet. The structure is of native 
field stone taken from the hills of Bandera County. 

Frontier Times Museum, really the J. Marvin Hunter Mu- 
seum, has grown out of the soil of the Bandera Hill Country and 
of Texas. It houses the things that early Texans used, knew, 
loved or hated. I quote: “In Frontier Times Museum will be 
found old spinning wheels, ox yokes, sidesaddles, buggy whips, 
guns, pistols [a nice distinction that], cooking utensils, old 
chairs, furniture, garden tools, bridle bits, bridles, saddles, 
spurs, rawhide ropes, horse hobbles, lariats, branding irons, 
churns, rawhide bull whips, and many other things which 
helped to develop the frontier and now belong to a forgotten 
age.” 

J. Marvin Hunter has succeeded by glorifying his job and 
incidentally he has glorified his community and conferred dis- 
tinction on the state. Marvin Hunter has done by his own 
labor and devotion for a small community what public taxes 
and city philanthropy have done less well for the larger com- 
munities only. 


Miss Kate Harding Bates has enrolled her mother, Mrs. Kate 
Bates, 2310 Morse Street, Houston, as a member of the Asso- 
ciation. All of Mrs. Bates’ immediate forebears were early 
East Texas settlers. Her grandfathers were Colonel John 
Pelham Border and Colonel Travis G. Broocks. Governor Oran 
M. Roberts, one of the founders of the Association, was her 
step-grandfather. 


The Reverend C. A. Tower, of San Augustine, long a member 
of the Association, passed away on November 16, 1941. His 
age lacked two months of being eighty-four years. The follow- 
ing information about the Reverend Mr. Tower’s interest in 
and contribution to Texas history was supplied by Dan Fer- 
guson of 4402 Vandalia Street, Dallas. 
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Although not a native of Texas, shortly after his 
arrival as a young man, he became interested in the 
history of Texas, and his interest never waned through- 
out his entire life. In a busy life with limited time and 
meager facilities, he studied, he talked and he inves- 
tigated Texas history, especially in the eastern part of 
the state. 


While the members of his family have no accurate 
record, it is their belief that he was a member of the 
Association from its founding, or at least joined shortly 
thereafter, as he received all the Quarterlies as issued, 
read them carefully, and his entire file was thoroughly 
annotated. In addition thereto he acquired other items 
and in later years, after his retirement from the min- 
istry, he devoted much time, study and effort to the 
location of historic sites, in which work he was aided 
by his knowledge of surveying. Through the years he 
collected currency of the Republic of Texas, old guns, 
pistols, artifacts and pottery from Indian mounds, and 
some of these items are now in Smithsonian Institution, 
Texas Hall of State, and San Jacinto Museum. 


The doubtful location of several places of interest 
presented to him a challenge and he sought such in- 
formation as he could obtain from all sources, care- 
fully testing out such data as he could assemble for 
its accuracy, and was ever ready to welcome the in- 
terest of anyone, young or old, in any of his under- 
takings. 


He successfully located the graves of several pioneer 
ministers in the vicinity of San Augustine, had suit- 
able markers placed and, in his efforts to gather 
this information, corresponded with numerous people 
throughout the country, examining many diaries, let- 
ters, and other data. 


He was especially interested in collecting data with 
reference to the establishment of the first Protestant 
churches in Texas, and was one of the leaders in the 
movement to preserve and perpetuate McMahan’s 
Chapel in Sabine County as the first Methodist Church 
west of the Sabine, since he was of that faith. His 
final work was in behalf of a movement to erect an 
appropriate Memorial Chapel at that historic spot, the 
erection of which now seems definitely assured. 


He was likewise interested in helping locate sites of 
the early missions in East Texas, and nothing pleased 
him better than to encourage Junior Historians in 
their efforts. 
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He was a close friend and fellow-worker with the 
late Reverend Mr. Shettles and corresponded with 
numerous members of the Association. By his yeoman 
service he leaves an example worthy of emulation. 


The Junior Historian movement continues to win converts 
in other states. George N. Fuller, Secretary and Editor of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, writes for informa- 
tion regarding the Texas Junior Historian magazine and or- 
ganization, saying: “I believe Michigan is about ready to pro- 
mote a similar enterprise.” 


Miss Ruby Mixon, in writing of her work on Travis, illus- 
trates the problems that confound the historian who, like the 
two Samuels — Geiser and Asbury — wants not only the facts 
connected with the main character but wants all facts con- 
nected with all characters who were connected with the main 
character. It is not possible for the whole Association mem- 
bership to supply all their wants, or the wants of any one of 
them, but there is always a chance that help may be forth- 
coming. Hence this extract from Miss Mixon’s letter: 


As for the biography of Travis, what is needed is 
fuller knowledge concerning the activities of the dozen 
or so men who were deep with Travis in the plot to 
separate Texas from Mexico. In addition, to make the 
story as interesting as it should be, a better under- 
standing and depiction of the social, economic, and po- 
litical life of Anglo-American Texas between 1831 and 
1836, especially in the Brazos valley between San Felipe 
and Brazoria, should furnish the set for the most 
important chapters in Travis’s life—the Texas phase. 
Dr. William Hogan’s dissertation will probably be of 
most valuable assistance here. 


To illustrate: Travis mentions in his Diary more 
than five hundred men and women with whom he had 
some kind of association during the few months covered 
by that source. I have been able to identify probably a 
third of these. Probably twenty women are named; 
yet, I can find little about any of them. The thousand 
and one law cases cited in the Diary are another sub- 
ject which should prove rich digging for some legal- 
minded researcher. 


Another subject which stumps me to date is the his- 
tory of Travis’ family: Was he of the bluebloods or 
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the redbloods? To me it doesn’t make a lot of differ- 
ence, but to the 20,000 Travises, and their friends, who 
staunchly claim kinship with the Alamo hero, it makes 
a lot of difference. It is likewise of some significance 
to many others who delight in shaking apples, good 
or rotten, out of family trees. 
Those with knowledge of Travis may address Miss Mixon 
at 1904 Fairmount, Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Saturday Review of Literature for May is devoted to 
the Southwest, and most of the Southwestern writers contrib- 
uted something. Henry Nash Smith, formerly of the faculty 
of Southern Methodist University, and now Professor of Amer- 
ican History and Literature in the University of Texas, pre- 
pared the introduction. John H. McGinnis, editor of the Dallas 
News book page, and Lon Tinkle are the editors of this issue. 
Among the contributors are John A. Lomax, Oliver LaFarge, 
Stanley Vestal, John Lee Brooks, Rebecca W. Smith, J. Frank 
Dobie, Witter Bynner, George Sessions Perry, E. L. DeGolyer, 
John William Rogers, and many others from this “region.” The 
art work is by Tom Lea, Jerry Bywaters, and Ward Lockwood. 


The story of a German Catholic colony established at Wind- 
thorst, in Archer County, is told in Mesquite Does Bloom, by the 
Rev. Albert M. Schreiber, O.S. B., of Corpus Christi. The Wind- 
thorst colony, which was also St. Mary’s Parish, one of the 
earliest in West Texas, was established on land acquired from 
the Clark and Plumb Pasture Company which operated the 
Circle Ranch. The settlement dates from 1892 and the book 
commemorates its fiftieth anniversary. It was obviously the 
intent of the author to write the history of the church in the 
community rather than an all-round history of Windthorst. 


Every student of early Texas history has read of the Coffee 
Trading House in Preston Bend on Red River where Indians 
and whites used to gather to trade, barter and hold council. 
H. E. Cox, Chief of the Land Division, U. S. Engineer Office 
at Denison, writes under date of June 12: 


Reference is made to a historical monument which 
was erected in 1936 by the State of Texas on a tract 
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of land formerly owned by Grover T. Caddell, et al., 
of Preston Bend, Texas, and acquired by the United 
States in connection with the construction of the 
Denison Dam and Reservoir Project. This land is de- 
scribed as 54.14 acres in the Jefferson Ivy Survey. 


This monument is a slab of granite, size 32” x 10” x 
64”, set on a concrete base, and contains the follow- 
ing inscription: 

Established about 1837 for trade with the 
Indians of the Red River Region and the 
Western Plains. From its vicinity the Snively 
Expedition set out for New Mexico on April 
25, 1843. Abandoned after Coffee’s death in 
1846. 

Erected by the State of Texas 1936 


In addition to this monument, there are remnants of 
several old buildings which appear to be all that is 
left of the old trading post. Present plans of the War 
Department call for the completion of a cofferdam 
before the end of July, 1942. This may raise the water 
to 570 feet (above sea level). Although this is still 
81% feet below the monument, lower ground to the 
north and west of this location may be inundated and 
will make this location inaccessible. 


It is suggested that if you plan to move this monu- 
ment, steps be taken in the very near future to do so. 


Mr. Cox’s letter was forwarded to President L. W. Kemp, 
who had an important part in erecting the historic monuments. 
If the high water does not cover the monument or the build- 
ings, they should remain to mark the site of the historic trading 
house. The people of Denison and Sherman should codperate 
to preserve the remains of Coffee’s. Towns are not made inter- 
esting by new houses alone. These old places should be pre- 
served and restored. They are a real asset to any community. 


I have recently acquired such an old place in the vicinity of 
Austin. It is known as Johnson Institute, situated in the north- 
ern part of Hays County, seventeen miles southwest of Austin. 
The old house, said to have been built about 1853 of native 
stone, contains ten large rooms and two small ones and has 
seven fireplaces. It is a fine example of early architecture. The 
history of Johnson Institute was written by T. U. Taylor and 
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published in Frontier Times for February, 1941. An interesting 
unsigned short article on the Institute also appears in the Kyle 
News, April 20, 1920. The school was founded by Thomas 
Jefferson Johnson, a Virginian. The founder died in 1868, but 
the school continued under the direction of his son until 1872. 
It is my desire to preserve the building and to restore it as 
nearly as possible to its original state. Any information about 
Johnson Institute will be received with appreciation. If the his- 
toric buildings of Texas are to be preserved, total dependence 
cannot be placed on state appropriations. In every community 
there are private citizens who could derive more pleasure from 
acquiring and preserving the old historic houses than they can 
by building new ones. The English understand this because they 
have an innate love for the land; they have made every nook 
and cranny of their country interesting, important to them- 
selves and to others. 


In his article, “The Van Dorn Trails” (in the Quarterly, 
January, 1941), J. W. Williams mentions the K. M. A. oil field, 
and includes a footnote, on page 31, on the origin of the name. 
Further history of this name comes in a letter from Mrs. Abby 
W. Cooper of Electra. 


The letters KMA are a combination from the names 
of J. A. Kemp of Wichita Falls, M. Munger of Dallas, 
and Reese S. Allen of Electra. The three men formed 
a company in 1912 or 1913 and bought several thou- 
sand acres of Wichita River valley land which was 
subdivided into farm tracts with a view to development 
of one of the largest irrigation projects yet attempted 
in the southwest. The water was to come from the 
proposed Lake Kemp and Diversion Lake, one of the 
many developments conceived by Mr. Kemp. 


Cotton, fruit growing and truck farming were to be 
the basis of prosperity for the fertile irrigated valley. 
Many farms were sold, but various disasters, coupled 
with lack of experience with irrigation problems, con- 
tributed to the failure of the original program. 


Messrs. Kemp, Munger and Allen then turned to oil 
and were successful in developing shallow sands which 
created a sizeable boom in 1918 to 1920. The deep oil 
pool, the discovery of which dates back to 1936 with 
the Deep Oil Development Company well on one of the 
original Munger tracts, had its real beginning in the 
heart of what was once planned to be an outstanding 
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agricultural community. Postal authorities found it 
hard to accept the designation of the new boom town 
as “KMA” and suggested that the postoffice be called 
“Kamay,” hence the current name. 


Messrs. Kemp and Munger are dead. Mr. Allen re- 


sides in Electra and would be pleased to have the story 
of KMA given its proper setting. 


Guy C. Jackson, County Judge of Chambers County, writes 
from Anahuac: 

Chambers County has purchased the old home of 
General Thomas J. Chambers and we are planning to 
restore the building to as near its original state as 
possible, and are therefore endeavoring to obtain such 
information as is available concerning the building 
during the time General Chambers resided there. 


Any person having information about the Thomas J. Cham- 
bers’ home will please forward it to the inquirer. 


Col. Wilson T. Davidson, whose article, “A Comanche Pris- 
oner in 1841,” appeared in the last issue of the Quarterly, 
writes from Garret Park Convalescent Home in Dallas: 

The reading of my story brought me a letter from 


an old comrade, Mark Goodwin, of Austin, from whom 
I had not heard in forty-three years. 


A distinguished new member of the Association, Dr. W. B. 
Halley, of Ballinger, because of his long acquaintance in Run- 
nels County, could, if he had the time, write an interesting 
history of that section of the state. 


Ike Moore, Director of the San Jacinto Museum of History, 
writes: 


I am sending you two copies of the first publication 
of the San Jacinto Museum of History: Texas News- 
papers, 1813-1939. This is the first of an annual series 
on Texas historical subjects. In addition, the Museum 
plans to issue a sixteen-page Bulletin every two months. 


The material for this first volume was assembled and 
edited by the Texas Historical Records Survey of the 
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Works Progress Administration. The voluminous files 
relating to Texas newspapers have been turned over 
to the San Jacinto Museum. It is our intention to act 
as a clearing house for information about Texas news- 
papers and the Texas press. 


Dr. George D. Lyman, 304 Post Street, San Francisco, writes: 


I was very much interested in Maybelle E. Martin’s 
“California Emigrant Roads Through Texas” (Quar- 
terly, April, 1924, pp. 287-322). 


I am endeavoring to get as many diaries on those 
roads as possible. I have the one you published by 
C. C. Cox. By any chance have you published Col. 
John C. Hays’s “Explorations for a Road to California,” 
which I see quoted frequently? Has “Ford’s Routes” 
been reprinted? What about Kreuzbar’s “Guide to 
California and the Pacific Ocean”? I realize it is a 
very rare guide. Are there any reprints? 


Mrs. Genevieve Ingram Frickle, 342 Coronado Place, Wichita, 
Kansas, writes that she is collaborating with a man who was 
a cowboy in New Mexico and Texas during the 1870’s. The 
subject is Tascosa. 


We should like information concerning the cattle 
town of Tascosa, and the large spring called Running 
Water, about sixty miles south of the Canadian River, 
as he recalls it. What became of Tascosa, and of Run- 
ning Water, are his questions. He thinks surely a town 
must have been built at the site of this spring, since 
it was the only living water for miles around. 


I should also like to know what became of Louis Boze- 
man, Frank Clifford, Cal Polk, Jim East, and the other 
men who comprised the expedition which went from 
i oo country into New Mexico after Billy 

e Kid. 


The Junior Historian Movement is receiving the interest and 
support of Texas patriotic organizations. The Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas at their annual state meeting May 15 and 16 
gave one hundred dollars to the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, to be used to assist in the publication of an issue of 
The Junior Historian. 
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Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, Treasurer of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, died July 3 as this issue of The Quarterly 
was going to press. The following editorial is reprinted from 
The Dallas News, Monday, July 6, 1942: 


Of and for the South and Texas, Dr. Charles W. 
Ramsdell contributed a life of historical research and 
teaching that will stand as a great and lasting influ- 
ence on the cultural development of the wide region 
lying between the Rio Grande and the South Atlantic 
coastline. His diverse talents made him a rare com- 
bination of researcher, writer and classroom lecturer. 
With the true instincts of the old Scottish dominie, he 
took a personal interest in the young men and women 
who sat at his feet. It was an interest that followed 
on as his students went out into the world—a loyalty 
that was returned by thousands of Texas Exes who sat 
in the classroom of the kindly, learned man during his 
generation of service on the faculty of the University 
of Texas. A football hero in his youth, he later served 
for many years on the University faculty athletic com- 
mittee and was known for his uncompromising advo- 
cacy of clean sports. 


Possibly the school of history is more widely recog- 
nized, relatively, than any other division of the Uni- 
versity of Texas today. This is to say that it is the 
peer of any in America and the superior of all but a 
few. Dr. Ramsdell must be listed among the foremost 
of the group of scholars who, yesterday and today, 
have established and maintained this splendid reputa- 
tion in our great Southwestern institution of learning. 
His death will bring sorrow to his many former stu- 
dents, to all who love the South and its traditions, and 
to the learned everywhere in the field of historical re- 
search and teaching. 


Stuart McGregor, of the editorial staff of The Dallas Morning 
News, would like information concerning a pamphlet account 
of the memoirs of a person named Sackett or Tackett. The 
pamphlet, which is about sixty pages in length, gives a number 
of interesting incidents of Indian history relating to the Cole- 
man County area. 








LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


SPAIN’S INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS 


Translations from the Béxar Archives 
J. VILLASANA HAGGARD 


The following translations were made from the original manuscripts 
in the Béxar Archives. They are presented here in continuation of a 
series of translations of documents dealing primarily with Spain’s policy 
toward the North American Indian. Other selections will appear in sub- 
sequent issues. 


NUMBER 9 


This document consists of a petition by missionaries in Texas for military 
assistance in the conversion of Indians, adverse opinions rendered by Brig- 
adier Don Pedro de Rivera and Judge Advocate General Don Juan de 
Olivan Rebolledo, and a decree by Viceroy Marqués de Casafuerte affirm- 
ing their opinion. 

Don Juan de Acufia, Marqués de Casafuerte, Knight of the 
Order of Saint James, Commander of Adelfa in the Order of 
Alcantara, Member of Mis Majesty’s Supreme Council of War, 
Captain General of the Royal Army, Viceroy, Governor, and 
Captain General of New Spain, and President of the Royal 
Audiencia thereof, etc. 


I have read the appeal made to me in a letter dated May the 
eighth by Reverend Father Fray Miguel Sevillano de Paredes, 
Guardian of the Convent of Our Lord San Francisco of the 
City of Queretaro. In this letter he sets forth the difficulties 
encountered by the missionaries sent out to the new Texas mis- 
sions without an escort of soldiers for their safety. This nar- 
rative consists of an appeal for steps to be taken to furnish 
them such escorts. He likewise forwarded other letters from 
Reverend Father Fray Gabriel de Vergara, president of those 
missions, relative to the same matter. I asked Brigadier Don 
Pedro de Rivera, former inspector [visitador] of those presidios, 
for an opinion, and he gave it to me in the following form: 


[ 75 ] 
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“Most Excellent Sire: 


“In a letter dated the 8th of last month Reverend Father Fray 
Miguel Sevillano de Paredes stated that it was impossible]? 
for the missionaries to go to the rancherias of the wild Indians 
to recover from among them the Christian Indians who might 
have fled from the missions, to Christianize the wild Indians, 
and to urge them to assemble in groups for the reestablishment 
of missions which are to be erected on the San Marcos River 
without escorts of soldiers for their safety. The same state- 
ments are contained in the petition filed with Your Excellency 
by Reverend Father Fray Gabriel Vergara. In a decree dated 
the sixteenth of the afore-cited month, Your Excellency orders 
me to prepare a report on this matter, and I am doing so in 
the following manner: 

“During the times when our army has entered the province 
of Texas, it has always done so with the object of spreading 
the faith by preaching the Gospel. And the object of assem- 
bling them in missions has never been attained, although the 
reverend missionaries have done everything possible to their 
apostolic zeal. Inasmuch as all the tribes of that vast country 
live a free and licentious life, they have not desired|? to be 
subjected to the gentle yoke of the Church because on account 
of their depraved habits, it seemed heavy to them. And, if they 
are to be converted to our religion, their will cannot be coerced; 
and, therefore, force has not been used to attain those objects, 
as may be proved by the known facts. 

“In the year six hundred eighty-eight Don Alonso de Leon, 
with two companies of soldiers, entered that province as far 
as the village of the Navidachos. Although those Indians were 
requested to assemble in the missions, they did not wish to do 
so despite the fact that the reverend missionaries, as their 
duties, endeavored to persuade them. Consequently, seeing the 
difficulties they were encountering, they withdrew without at- 
taining their object. In the year sixteen hundred ninety-two 
Don Domingo Theran de los Rios entered as far as the Cauda- 
chos with the same instructions, but seeing the impossibility 
of the task, he withdrew without gaining any advantage. 

“The year seventeen hundred fifteen, for the just reasons 
existing at that time, the presidio of Texas was erected. And, 
although the|*” missionaries made their greatest efforts by 
cajoling the Indians with presents as well as by demonstrations 
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of their apostolic zeal, they were not able to persuade the 
Indians to assemble in the missions. The year seventeen hun- 
dred nineteen Don Martin de Alarcén entered [Texas] with 
fifty soldiers to re-enforce the garrisons of that province. He 
went as far as Los Adaes and left there two missionaries, and 
then he withdrew with the aforesaid soldiers to the place where 
the Presidio of San Antonio is now located, and which was 
erected at that time. At the same time the two missions now 
existing there were founded with the Indians of the Payayas, 
Aguastayas, and Mezquites, who were converted for fear of 
the Apaches. The year of seventeen hundred twenty-one the 
Marqués de San Miguel de Aguayo entered the aforesaid prov- 
ince with a numerous army. He re-enforced the Presidio of 
Los Adades with one hundred men, and the one of La Bahia 
with ninety, and then he withdrew with the rest of the men, 
leaving those Indians in peace (as they have always been) but 
still refusing to assemble in villages in order not to be sub- 
jected by the missionaries, always living dispersed in their 
rancherias, as shown by later experience. These remarks show 
that none of the men that governed that province used the 
armed forces of his presidios to assemble the Indians in the 
missions, as proved by a statement submitted to me by Rev- 
erend Father Fray Gabriel de Vergara, when I passed by the 
mission where he was serving, and which is now in your superior 
office in a cuwaderno of inquiries. It reads as follows: 


““T, Fray Gabriel de Bergar, member of the regular order 
of Our Lord of San Francisco, apostolic president of these 
three missions of the Province of Texas, pertaining to the 
College of Santa Cruz de Queretaro, appear before Your Lord- 
ship in due form, according to law, and state that I came to 
this province of Texas in the year [seventeen hundred] sixteen 
by order of the Duke of Linares, Viceroy of New Spain, with 
the object of converting its inhabitants to Evangelical law. 
Although they received us with joy and peace (a peace they 
still maintain), they have never cared to assemble in settle- 
ments where we might be able to separate them from their 
idolatry and acquaint them with Evangelical law. |*vThey are 
satisfied to live in their dwellings, a long distance from one 
another, so that in order to communicate with any of them, it 
is often necessary to travel four, six, and eight, and in places 
more than fifteen and twenty leagues, since their dwellings are 
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so far distant from one another. Consequently, they cannot be 
taught the things necessary to the welfare of their souls. For 
the space of twelve years we have made several attempts to 
assemble the aforesaid Indians, insofar as we can consistently 
do so with our apostolic mission, but we have never had any 
success. We have noticed that none of the officers who have 
entered this province have been able to accomplish this object, 
either for lack of inclination or lack of means. And, in consid- 
eration of the great expense incurred by His Majesty without 
fruit, and to our great chagrin, in the year [seventeen hundred] 
twenty-four I decided to go to the capital of Mexico in person 
to inform the viceroy of the condition of this province,|* as I 
did by word of mouth, with much information, and also in 
writing. His reply was that Your Lordship would come here 
and make an inspection and determine whatever Your Lordship 
might deem advantageous to the service of His Majesty. 

“ “Consequently, I hereby beg Your Lordship to issue orders 
for these wild Indians to be assembled in settlements at points 
adequate to their maintenance, where they may be Christianized. 
If this is not done, the great expenses incurred by His Majesty 
are being wasted. The vicinity of San Antonio would seem to 
be adequate since excellent places are to be found, and many 
wild Indians who are willing to be converted and taught are 
living there. Please issue whatever orders Your Lordship may 
deem advantageous to the service of our king (may God guard 
him). Dated at this [mission] of La Purisima Concepci6én of 
the Province of Texas, on the eighth day of September, seventeen 
hundred twenty-seven. 

“ ‘Fray Gabriel de Vergara.’ 


“It must be stated here that, if the army has not co-operated 
in compelling the wild Indians to live assembled in missions 
(which the fathers, doubtless have previously requested, as 
they do now), they have not done so probably because they have 
considered|‘”Y the matter with the reflection demanded by its 
gravity. They have probably seen at a glance the difficulty 
encountered by the fact that it would not be reasonable for 
the conversion of the wild Indians to be attained by force. 
Reverend Father Fray Gabriel, above cited, states in his ap- 
peal that His Majesty has ordered his officers to endeavor to 
convert and civilize the Indians, fugitives as well as new addi- 
tions to the missions, but this royal order must be interpreted 
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in practice only when no harm will come from its execution. 
The will of the Indians itself should prevail in this matter, as 
provided by Law One, Title Three, Book Six, page one hun- 
dred ninety-eight, Volume Two, of the New Recopilacion of the 
Indies, which instructs the viceroys, presidents, and governors 
as to how they are to carry out the conversion of the wild 
Indians. 

“The missionaries were never given arms to assemble the wild 
Indians in missions, the opposite attitude was taken since that 
is desirable in order to preserve|*> public peace in those distant 
[territories]. How, then, can I render an opinion favorable to 
the request of the father? Especially, when I bear in mind the 
fact that disturbances of the peace might ensue—a peace which 
at present is being preserved by the Indians—if changes were 
made in the established custom. Furthermore, we must wait 
until the wild Indians themselves, as a result of the good treat- 
ment they may receive, spontaneously, of their own free will, offer 
to be converted. This happened with the Indians of the Janos 
tribe, who remained assembled for eleven years in the place 
where they are living today without being baptized during that 
time until, compelled by the good treatment they received (and 
not by force), all of them became Catholics. 

“I do not mean to state that one missionary, with only one 
soldier to accompany him, should go to the rancherias of the 
wild Indians in order that, upon hearing his sermon and view- 
ing his good example, they may be reduced to social life, al- 
though this is the best way to teach them. My proposal merely 
concerns dealings with the Indians of the large rancheria, 
which is made up of a large number of different tribes|*v and 
because it has entered into an alliance with all the other tribes 
of that kingdom. And, since they are so proud, seeing them- 
selves fully armed with muskets and with an abundance of 
food for their maintenance, if the missionaries should try to 
take from among them any Indian who has escaped from the 
missions and to this end they should go with an escort from the 
army of a presidio, they might be unwelcome to the Heruipiames, 
who are the ones in charge of the government of that—seem- 
ingly—republic. If they should look with disdain on the mis- 
sionaries and the soldiers, the necessity for control would be- 
come acute, and once those tribes are aroused, much work 
would be required to re-establish peace and to preserve that 
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province in a state of peace, as it is today. The officers who 
are governing it, therefore, need to exercise much prudence in 
any movement they may execute. 

“Returning to the escort needed by the fathers to enter the 
rancherias of the wild Indians who are wandering about, it will 
be important for this escort not to consist of more than two or 
three soldiers, which is a sufficient number to accompany them. 
And, if they are not|* concerned with any other duties save to 
accompany the missionary (as the chief duty to attain their 
objective), there will be no danger that the Indians will become 
more distrustful than they are and suspect that they are to be 
converted by force. Otherwise the spiritual conquest, which is 
aspired to, will not only be unattainable but much else will be 
ventured, and that kingdom might have to be abandoned. 

“It is true that the fathers, in their apostolic zeal, are en- 
deavoring to effect the conversion of those wild Indians with- 
out any other interest than the salvation of their souls, but they 
have not taken into account the risks taken if the proper means 
are not chosen to attain the glorious success so ardently de- 
sired; and [they have not realized] that certain things can be 
obtained by art when they cannot be achieved by force. 

“This is all, Sire, that I can state with regard to this matter 
in compliance with your instructions. Nevertheless, since, for 
lack of wisdom, I may be in error in the opinion I have ren- 
dered, and if Your Excellency should so desire, this expediente 
should be forwarded to the Judge Advocate General of the 
War Department, who, with his well-known prudence, will set 
forth the most accurate opinion, or, whatever Your Excellency 
wishes may be done in the matter, for,|*Y as usual, that will 
be the best decision. 


“Mexico City, June tenth, seventeen hundred thirty. 
Pedro de Rivera.” 


These documents were forwarded to the Judge Advocate General of the 
War Department, who rendered the following opinion: 


Most Excellent Sire: 

The missionaries of Texas have written expressing their joy 
because of the dispatch issued by Your Excellency in which it 
was provided for the removal of the mission to a better site 
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than that where it was located. They state, however, that they 
cannot convert the Indians without taking an escort of soldiers 
to lead them away from their rancherias in order to teach them 
the catechism. With regard to this matter, Brigadier Don Pedro 
de Rivera has rendered an opinion, with his usual prudence and 
wisdom, concluding that not more than two or three soldiers 
should be allowed to the missionaries to accompany them when 
they go out in search of Indians thus to permit the Indians to 
see that the soldiers are given to the missionary more to aid 
him than to be used against those they are seeking to teach the 
Christian doctrine. [He adds] that no escort can be given them 
for any other purpose since religion must not be given to the 
Indians by force of arms, and because much|' disturbance may 
be caused in the missions if the Indians should see the fathers 
assisted by a large number of soldiers, and that this condition 
should be avoided in order to maintain peace in those dominions 
and not to disturb the course of events as related by experience 
and reported by the missionaries, who declare that they have 
not been able to persuade those wild Indians to live in set- 
tlements nor to induce them voluntarily to go and hear their 
sermons. 


Christ, Our Lord, visited many cities, inhabited by people 
who were highly civilized and not barbarous as these Indians 
are, and they did not accept his doctrine, which he eloquently 
tried to teach with miracles, but not with force of arms. He sent 
his apostles to preach throughout the world, and told them that 
if they were not received in some cities, they could dust their 
sandals and pass on to others. Saint Thomas, who because of 
his lack of faith at the resurrection of the Lord had to touch 
with his fingers his sacred wounds, the holy fathers tell us, 
not only preached in Oriental India, as he was ordered,|*” but 
he also preached in the New World, including Mexico and Peru, 
where his name, as Thume, was retained along with some 
knowledge of the Gospel until the time when our Spaniards 
arrived and learned that New Spain had retained this knowl- 
edge in the Mexican language, and called him Quezalcoatl, which 
means “man with two names.” Saint Thomas truly had two 
names for the Evangelist calls him Dydimo. Authors state that 
Saint Thomas had the singular privilege of leaving his tracks 
stamped on rocks where he preached, just as Christ left his 
on the Mount of Olives, whence he ascended unto Heaven. The 
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apostle and others did not avail themselves of arms. On the 
contrary, they went barefooted, though not devoid of virtue. 
The Church does not wish to force men into its ranks, but 
rather to have them come voluntarily. These facts perhaps 
have been borne in mind by officers when they failed to furnish 
the fathers with escorts to compel|* the wild Indians to accept 
the catechism. 

The Company of Jesus, that has sent its missionaries to the 
four corners of the world, has pursued this sacred maxim. And 
its missionaries, with no other fire than that of their spirit, 
have entered Japan, China, Turkey, and other countries in that 
hemisphere and many sections of this one, with no other escort 
than their desire to spread the faith among the uncivilized or 
barbarous people, often sealing their faith with their blood. 

Therefore, if Your Excellency should wish it, the officers of 
Texas should be ordered not to furnish the missionaries more 
than two or three men as an escort in their gentle pursuit of 
attracting the Indians and converting them with good treat- 
ment and with their [examples of] love for civilized life and 
for the Gospel, as suggested by the Brigadier. Or, whatever 
Your Excellency may think most advisable, may be done. 

Guadalupe, June nineteenth, seventeen hundred thirty. 

Don Juan de Olivan Rebolledo. 


In view hereof, by this dispatch I order the governor of the 
Province of Texas, in accordance with the reports and opinions 
quoted herein, to instruct the captains and officers of those 
presidios not to furnish the missionaries more than two or 
three soldiers as an escort to accompany them in the pursuit 
of their holy objective, in the manner set forth above. 


Mexico City, July the first, seventeen hundred thirty. 
El Marqués de Casafuerte 
[Rubric] 


(To be continued) 
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DR. JOHN SIBLEY AND THE LOUISANA-TEXAS 
FRONTIER, 1803-1814 


JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 
(Continued) 


LETTER 6 


Natchitoches Augt 8, 1807— 

Sir 

Since I had the honor last to write to you nothing extraordi- 
nary Amongst Our Indians has Occurred. The Caddos remain 
at present Peaceable with the Chactas [Choctaws] in expecta- 
tion that the leader of the Party who murdered the two Nandaco 
Women will either be Killed or given up; but I doubt If it will 
be done, there is no decision Among the Chiefs 
The Conchetta who murdered the Young Man ONeal on the Road 
Leading from Oppolousas [Opelousas] to Nacogdoches fled from 
the Village where he lived on the Sabine to the Accokesacos 
[Orcoquisac] on the Trinity River. I have sent to the Chief 
of that Village advising him to deliver up the Murderers. My 
messenger has not returned I do not expect he will be delivered 
up. I Shall in that event be glad of your Instructions. 
Our Neighbours the Spaniards are Perfectly quiet & I hear of 
no Warlike movements amongst them in our Vicinity, there 
were in May last about 200 Men at the Accokesacos [Orcoquisac] 
I have not heard from since to be relied On, there are not 
more than 25 Men at Nacogdoches, and all is quiet towards 
St. Antonio. But this part of the Country is at present much 
Agitated On Acct. of the Spanish Govt encouraging the deser- 
tion of Our Negroes and on their Arrival at Nacogdoches not 
only Protecting their Persons but share in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their Thefts and Roberies from us.*° this unneigh- 
bourly Conduct Cannot be borne they are Signing a Memorial 
to Government On the Subject. Since the Arrival of Col. Free- 
man here & his Announcing the Rio Honda as the Limits of 
Our Jurisdiction which is less than four miles from this Town 
a Banditti of Thieves etc. Assembled together & formed a Camp 
between the Rio hondo & Sabine, for the Purpose of Commiting 
Outrage with Impunity. Stole & collected Together a Consid- 
erable number of Horses belonging to the Inhabitants & Robed 
an Indian of One by force. Complaints were daily received of 
them, & their party was Strengthening, Threatening us with 








30Don Nemesio had decreed in August, 1805, that all slaves escaping 
across the Sabine were to be declared free. W. C. C. Claiborne, Letter 
Books, II, 303, 315-316, 319-320, 383-384. 
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Serious Mischief. The Indians Complained to me and Sayed If 
I would do nothing, they would go out & Kill them. I Issued a 
Warrant as a Magistrate directed it to a non-commissioned 
officer of my Company of Horse, who with Eight Dragoons of 
the Company went out and brought in Some of them Including 
the Principal, & about 20 Horses. The stolen Horses were deliv- 
ered to the Owners of them, and The Principal of the Party 
was Committed to Jail for trial, but by the Assistance of his 
Accomplices soon broke Out & we hear they are Again Collect- 
ing on this Neutral Ground Menacing us with threats. Some 
government must exercise Jurisdiction On this Side the Sabine, 
we must either do it Ourselves or Suffer the Spaniards to do it. 
Col. Freeman will not allow even a deserter to be Persued 
Over the Bayou.———————Major Porter used to Patrole as far 
as the Sabine affording Protection to the Inhabitants in all 
their Lawfull Persuits, no one Calculated on Such a result from 
the famous Sabine expedition.** 

Enclosed is a Statement of my Private Account till 30th of 
June 1807. As soon as our Limits with Spain are Settled I 
Shall Certainly Visit the City of Washington with Some Indian 
Chiefs, if Any of them fall on our Side the line, but until then 
I Cannot persuade the Indians to go with me. 


I am 
Sir with great respect & esteem 
Your Obt. Hble. Servt. 
John Sibley 





General Dearborn 
(To be continued) 


31Sibley refers to the assembling of United States troops under General 
Wilkinson on the Sabine in October of 1806, which terminated in an agree- 
ment with Cordero of Texas establishing the Neutral Ground between the 
Sabine River and the Arroyo Hondo, a tributary of Red River. Over this 
territory neither Spain nor the United States had jurisdiction. Marshall 
A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 27-30. 
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210.25 
300.00 
533.79 
234.23 
115.00 
18.00 
1,500.00 


$ 7,431.46 
2,292.39 


$ 9,723.85 


$ 2,677.86 
1,174.64 
748.50 
1,996.94 
189.46 
155.54 
70.39 
181.10 
6.00 
7.50 
31.00 
21.96 
36.30 
447.60 
225.00 
281.17 


$ 8,250.96 
1,472.69 


$ 9,723.65 


.20 
$ 819.50 
(70) 
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Special Bank Fund 





Receipts 1940-41 1941-42 
Malance on hand March 1, 1041. .........sesccseees $ 9,252.03 
Pledges collected during year .............eeeeeees 1,120.00 
SPRIMMEEM ICE CCG ach ks sans ises iss <is ceca $10,372.03 
Disbursements 
Mransterred to weneral TaN ..... 2.2.66. eesesescccs $ 1,500.00 
NIGEOE DN WAMSUIN TEAL GSIBLC. ... cc cccccccecceeseces 2,500.00 
ER MNIE UPR OIIOINIR 6 os ais ss oes dew sin eG e000 os $ 4,000.00 
Balance on hand, March 1, 1942............... $ 6,372.03 
Savings Bank Fund 
Receipts 
Bearman mand, Merch 8, 1081 ooo. ccc cece stew sseccweseves $ 854.88 
Eee CE ais Wisls 5 S's Ka aos BOs WGwis oe Wks eS SOS seas 6.88 
UE D S802 USS Se en a Pe aA bearer 200) CE aa eR $ 861.76 
SUPINE ees Cle si SA Gh Shae ba eis OSs O8.0'S 66a wir’ None 
Fund at Brown Brothers 
Receipts 1940-41 1941-42 
Sea ata IR ENON ROSS os os Sie S31 dees Oo 'oe been Sse NS OOOSS $ 940.47 
NE ENT oe ok ns on Nines ORS CGS OS Sea Waa eeeS KES Oe 174.93 
RO Uo RN 117.00 
ee NE ean os oo Ges 4 164K 'S NGS Wi O08 9:6 Sw SS 8G OLE 28.72 
ee ED EP ENNIDD 6 1s 5 66 01s 0:40, :5 9 6 4's 0b: 419.9 SSO dw 900.00 
Payment on principal (Harrell notes)................seeee0. 112.73 
Gash mayment (Goleman Property) .........ccccccsescesseces 300.00 
RURPOERIEE RUERHIRUREROD MODCINEUIT 556.6 6ie'o.0 06 5 0c 5sse sc siseeccweses 12.60 
Be UNM BE eo woe a istois cis se Sno aGiene ssa ewsksws ode sees $ 2,593.45 
Disbursements 
Meee nn hist. bh cine s GS ene basue saw ose eee $ 255.00 
Expenses of sale of Coleman property..............ceeeeeees 8.65 
SRMPETL IS MEMTTIMISEDDEOID ao veis\ 5106.4 5 .6.4164 19 os 09 5/0'5-5'0.40'8 669% 5 Od SOO6s 75.00 
i Naa SOM ME REGRETS PEIN Sh ie atl eek an te ct RS Bh ea ol $ 338.65 
Balance drawing interest, March 1, 1942................... $ 2,254.80 
Notes held by Brown Bros., March 1, 1941..............eeeeeee $ 2,400.00 
Rees MORRO MEME VE hiss Ga slain ows SONGS Ew 8460/9 OOS 8% 1,381.17 


Notes held by Brown Bros., March 1, 1942............... $ 1,018.83 
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University Grant Fund 


Receipts 1940-41 1941-42 
SR EUREE PSN OREN Eg EO ao os o5s b/s slninie a siiorslnis Web eeloe aioe en eeis $ 1,000.00 
Disbursements 
Secretarial, stenographic, supplies, traveling expenses (Dr. 
DERE RCTCRERS EY 5525.56.00. 5s iors (aise are 051/66: 10i86 61528 Si gicle Sia'S iw Odi evel Sislelereleale 755.68 
Balnnce on hand) March 1 1982 oo ccccs oswk swessee eves $ 244.32 





Recapitulation All Funds 
Receipts Disbursements 





OPS SS OO en $ 7,481.46 $ 8,250.96 
Sepa ARN PENNER a0 oso vtin soa. -0 a ioe esa Sis tecelec sarees 1,120.00 4,000.00 
PSO VAMP ROMNEC SRENIIN o. 5. 6.5.5)6:5.o 0015's 66 dso ede wes ee CSS i. «mess 
Go Pe 1,740.47 338.65 
ROMIVELSIGU QEENG ECOG! -o.5.6)6:0.0 sesso ec ewiee wate 1,000.00 775.68 
$11,298.81 $13,365.29 
Assets 

Mar.1,1941 Mar. 1, 1942 

Balance: in bank (all Lands) so..06 csc cesses $12,399.30 $ 8,706.48 
POBIANICE OE LOWE ISLONS 6.55:055:60 5506 6 a.sieiesield elec 940.47 2,254.80 
PEE AG ABPOWIA SEBO, 65s 5 6c 615500 clas S bieicieacdioee's 2,400.00 1,018.83 
PORNO PORE COLAO cic ciesecisceewsetecceceene cheese 2,500.00 
i RS Re eee er ete 500.00 500.00 
PROTMIP EP TIUOUERGY Gee ei ise eee eeeeteectew eee «© eloecoe 27.50 
Dues receivable (approximate estimate)........ 870.00 850.00 
ANCE ULSREEIPIN Nc) Ho) aie. 30 656) 87S sol eles: ¥5%:8 1916: 66058 05S 0% 95.00 135.73 
WUC 1OP QRATtELHCS SONG sais 6sis coc see eecseccese 585.95 401.95 
Belance in University STant....:.666000ccccccevs 381.82 244.32 
BPUC TORT GNOEIOE. doa cease cieinaeecaciamasica — eareiers 525.00 
oS Sa $18,289.54 $17,174.61 

Liabflities 

PRAMS UEIS | UTR Aig NOE SiS wieus sae aia eran wisi dele seis aces $ 255.00 $ POP 
COO or DEC ee 141.11 74.44 
APTS 1) 7 oe SC EASE So Pe rer PRP $17,893.33 $17,090.17 


This report has not been audited. 
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Star of the Wilderness. By Karle Wilson Baker. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1942. Pp. 508. $2.75. 


This excellent historical novel contributes to one’s knowledge 
and appreciation of the life of our pioneer ancestors. Essen- 
tially, it is social history, presenting a rather realistic picture 
of men, women, and conditions of the 1830’s. The story takes 
a well-to-do family down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers on 
the luxurious Star of the Wilderness, whence the title, up the 
Red River to Natchitoches on a much less comfortable boat, and 
thence to Nacogdoches most uncomfortably by carriage. Paul 
McAlpine, the irresponsible and somewhat exasperating hus- 
band and father, leaves the family in Nacogdoches while he 
goes to join his cousin, Dr. James Grant, in Mexico. Just what 
he was aiming to do in partnership with Grant is never quite 
plain. He seems to be always coming or going in desperate 
haste. The reader learns to tolerate his immaturity, as his wife 
does, with a sort of pitying resignation, and finds his going 
more welcome than his coming. 

The real story is concerned with the wife and mother, Jessie 
McAlpine, her two delightful children, a girl and a boy, and 
the truly charming people who inhabited East Texas a hundred 
years and more ago. This region and these people and their 
spacious ways of living and thinking, in spite of straitened 
economic conditions, form the theme of the book. But one must 
not forget Dr. Grant. If all that Mrs. Baker tells us about 
Grant is true, she has a more intimate and extensive knowledge 
of that historical character than has ever appeared in history. 

The book is in every way a noteworthy performance and 
except for McAlpine, a pleasing one. Mrs. Baker has saturated 
herself in the atmosphere of her period. She lives intimately 
with her characters and enables her readers to live with them. 
She has long been known as a writer of graceful poetry; her 
prose is equally smooth and pleasing. The book is certainly 
good history, not too much idealized; I think it is also good 


literature. 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 


The University of Texas. 
[ 88] 
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Legends of the Red River Valley. By Bright Ray. 


San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1941. Pp. viii, 258. 
Illustrations. $2.50. 


Some day the dynamic, heroic story of the men and women 
of the Red River Valley will be told, for theirs is a tale worth 
the telling. But to one who has waited long for the story, 
Legends of the Red River Valley serves only to emphasize the 
necessity for a longer wait. Bright Ray has listened to the old 
folk-stories of the land and its people and has put them down 
in twenty-six chapters. The verbal sources need not be criti- 
cized—one who has heard them time and again knows how 
little historical credence can be accorded them. Criticism, there- 
fore, must fall upon the author who has sifted his material. 
Folk-lore may need no verification; but whenever legends in- 
vade an area whose past is subject to documentary authentica- 
tion, the raconteur must be prepared to establish the known 
facts. 

A few errors need to be pointed out. For example, twice (pp. 
45 and 198) Holland Coffee is stabbed to death by an Indian, 
whereas, in fact, he was killed by a rival trader, Charles Gal- 
loway, October 1, 1846. Cabeza de Vaca visited Caddo Lake 
(p. 94) ; historically improbable and geographically impossible, 
for Caddo Lake was not in existence in the 1530’s. The Fort 
Saint Louis de Carloletto absurdity is dragged out again (p. 
141), though there was never a St. Louis de Carloletto save 
the one created by a compositor’s error in the American State 
Papers, “Indian Affairs,” I, 729. The fort was St. Louis de 
Cadodacho; it was not in present day Lamar County but in 
Bowie County. 

To be sure, the legends vary in their worth. The ones that 
concern more recent happenings are the better. For personal 
reasons the reviewer particularly enjoyed ‘Kentuckians’ Ren- 
dezvous” and “Lick Skillet Men.” Yet he misses many a thrill- 
ing episode associated with the valley’s past which might well 
have been included. Bright Ray presumably does not know the 
epics of Henry Stout, John Yeary or Mary Journey, else he 
would have found them heroic enough to have matched the 
stories of Andrew Thomas, Isabella Gordon or Sophia Coffee. 
Finally, the reviewer wishes the real story of Andrew Thomas’ 
Indian fight had been told; the fact was more thrilling than 


is the fiction. 
REx W. STRICKLAND. 


College of Mines and Metallurgy. 
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A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transportation Condi- 
tions under Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the 
State. By S. G. Reed. 


Houston: The St. Clair Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. x, 822. $3.50. 


The author of this book was born in Franklin Parish, Louisi- 
ana, in 1867. He was a student in Colgate University when his 
father, who was a weather observer employed by the Federal 
government, was killed by the storm that destroyed Indianola, 
Texas, in 1886. The next year he became a clerk in the traffic 
department of the Southern Pacific Railroad and remained in 
the service of the Southern Pacific until his retirement forty- 
nine years later. During this tenure he was advanced through 
many grades of the traffic department until he became freight 
traffic manager in 1929. 

Every professional historian with a modicum of modesty has 
suffered at times a feeling of envy in reading books written 
by non-professional historians. Mr. Reed’s truly remarkable 
book may well cause a professional teaching-historian to ask 
himself embarrassing questions. Why do we, who ostensibly 
give our whole time to history, accomplish so little while law- 
yers, geologists, and business men, who make their livings 
otherwise, write such good history? I excuse myself from 
answering that question publicly. 

Mr. Reed’s book is no less than an encyclopedia—a read- 
able encyclopedia for the most part—of the railroad transpor- 
tation history of Texas. There are chapters also on wagon and 
river transportation, on pools and agreements, on rate-making 
and rate cases, on land grants and other aids to railroad build- 
ing, on the issuance of stocks and bonds, on taxation, the free 
pass evil, methods of obtaining business “within the law,” 
mergers, ports and steamship lines, the intracoastal canal, and 
“facts about the principal commodities from which Texas rail- 
roads derive most of their revenue.” The principal part of the 
book, however, is concerned with the numerous railroads, short 
and long, built and unbuilt, chartered, operated, or merely 
projected, from the Texas Railroad, Navigator and Banking 
Company in 1836 down to January, 1940. Not unnaturally, 
the Southern Pacific receives the most detailed treatment, but 
there are adequate chapters on all the main systems that have 
operated in Texas. 
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The author reveals comprehensive knowledge of the prob- 
lems of federal and state legislation regulating rail transpor- 
tation and a sympathetic understanding of social, economic, and 
political conditions back of such legislation. He does not ex- 
culpate early management from common charges of disregard- 
ing public interest, but he does defend railroads against more 
or less conventional general charges of public exploitation. For 
example, the long chapter on ‘‘Land Grants and Other Aids” 
ought to be required reading for economists and historians 
who persist in interpreting the past in terms of the present, 
often partisan terms of the present. Indeed, a striking quality 
of the book is the author’s tolerant awareness that neither 
virtue nor evil is the exclusive property of any class of society. 
As an individual he may have felt during his long career keen 
irritation against demagogues and professional railroad-“‘bait- 
ers”; but there is not an intolerant expression in the book. 

There is a very satisfactory index, but no bibliography and 
no footnotes. Many of the writer’s principal sources are indi- 
cated, however, in the text, so that one need not quarrel with 
his decision to omit notes. This reviewer likes footnotes be- 
cause they are useful, but he also recognizes the tremendous 
difficulty of documenting such a comprehensive text. 

Mr. Reed’s book may be the starting point for many subse- 
quent monographs on phases of Texas transportation history. 
He himself might usefully elaborate some of the interesting 
railroad personalities whom he mentions and with whom he is 
so familiar. One would like to read a collection that he might 
make of bizarre damage claims that railroads have had to 
defend. But the elaboration of these topics did not belong to 
this book. They are merely suggested for Mr. Reed’s future 
attention in the event of his undue idleness. 


EUGENE C. BARKER. 
The University of Texas. 





Citadel Cadets: The Journal of Cadet Tom Law. Edited with 
notes by John Adger Law. 


Clinton, S. C.: P C Press, 1941. Pp. vii, 346. Illustrations. 


Thomas Hart Law (1838-1923), of Hartsville, South Carolina, 
entered the Citadel, the Military Academy of South Carolina, 
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located at Charleston, on January 1, 1856, and graduated with 
first honors in April, 1859. The journal covers this period. 

“In preparing this school boy’s Journal for publication,” says 
the editor, “the original text, spelling, punctuation and forms 
of proper names have been followed with the fewest possible 
changes” (p. 329). Just how many changes have been made 
and exactly how much of the journal is here published the 
reader can only conjecture. 

The book has no index, but there are many footnotes and a 
supplement containing items about student-faculty friction, a 
bibliography, and lists of schools and persons referred to in 
the text and notes. The printing and proofreading are good. 
On p. 162 the last word is misspelled; the first footnote on 
p. 163 was intended to be the second on the preceding page; 
and on p. 273 Caliosophic should be Cliosophic. There are many 
full-page illustrations showing costumes, railroad trains, and 
views of the Citadel and Charleston. 

Cadet Tom led his class scholastically; he frowned upon pro- 
fanity and drinking and declined to attend student dances, horse 
races, and the theatres; he early decided to enter the Pres- 
byterian ministry, made it a point to hear all the more notable 
preachers who lived in Charleston or visited the city, attended 
the services of all denominations to observe the form and cere- 
mony, and in his vacations took charge of the religious instruc- 
tion of the Negroes on his father’s plantation; he modestly 
records the honors that came to him; he was fond of society 
and spent much time visiting and dining with various Charles- 
ton families and relatives and friends from home who were 
stopping at the Mills House or the Charleston Hotel; and very 
frequently he went to see the girls, especially at the seminaries 
for young ladies conducted by the Misses Bates and Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Jacobs. 

The items touched on in the text and notes that would be of 
most interest to students of Southern history are these: the 
curricula at the Citadel and at one of the girls’ schools; the 
stress upon oral examinations and student oratory (dealing with 
romantic, idealistic subjects); the excitement occasioned by 
Kansas; the secession movement; student-faculty friction, in- 
subordination, and suspension; the war record of the cadets; 
the yellow fever epidemics that sometimes broke out in Southern 
cities between July and October; sumptuous banquets; the 
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styles of dancing; glimpses of William Gilmore Simms, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, and Edward Everett as orators; indications 
of the state’s industrial awakening; the gala days of patriotic 
and commercial celebrations, with oratory, flags, and fireworks; 
the interest which some slave owners displayed in the spiritual 
welfare of the Negroes; the protective attitude toward women; 
the cleavage between “up-state” and “low-country” ; the popular 
interest in military parades; the stress upon good living and 
hospitality ; and the dominance of the planter and professional 


classes. 
D. M. McKEITHAN. 


The University of Texas. 





Papers of Edward P. Costigan Relating to the Progressive 
Movement in Colorado, 1902-1917. Colin B. Goodykoontz, 
editor. University of Colorado Historical Collections, 
Volume IV. 

i Colorado: University of Colorado, 1941. Pp. xiv, 379. 
Edward P. Costigan was a genuine progressive whose affili- 
ation with the progressive movement of the Roosevelt-Taft- 

Wilson era was the natural result of his passion for reform 

and his desire for a greater measure of popular government. 

After having observed the somewhat less than selfless motives 

of some of those associated with Theodore Roosevelt in the 

national phase of the progressive movement, it is refreshing 
to review the career of Costigan. The splendid showing of 
the Bull Moose party in 1912 was the outcome of two principal 
factors, an almost delirious belief in the wonder-working power 
of Roosevelt and the zealous activity on a local or regional 
scale of men like Costigan. Of these two factors the latter 
has usually been subordinated to the more spectacular perform- 
ance of Roosevelt and such troopers of 1912 as Hiram Johnson, 

Albert J. Beveridge, Jane Addams, Gifford Pinchot, and others. 

No real understanding of the larger progressive movement on a 

national scale will be achieved until the grass roots of pro- 

gressivism have been revealed in just the way Professor Goody- 
koontz has laid open those of the progressive movement in 

Colorado. 

This carefully edited volume presents letters, addresses, news- 
paper clippings, and other documents. The most significant 
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portions for the student of the progressive movement are: 
Part III, The Progressive Movement within the Republican 
Party; Part IV, The Bull Moose Campaign of 1912; Part VI, 
The Progressive Party Ends—The Movement Continues. The 
editor has done his work carefully and thoroughly. Numerous 
footnotes and well-written sketches enable the reader to identify 
personages, to follow the stages in the career of Costigan, and 
at the same time to relate the activities in Colorado to the 
national progressive movement. 

Though it is outside the scope of this review to discuss the 
many controversial questions raised in this volume, this re- 
viewer cannot resist offering one observation. Costigan was as 
deeply attached to the leadership of La Follette as any pro- 
gressive in the country. But in 1912 when La Follette suffered 
his very temporary physical breakdown, Gifford Pinchot and 
others took the opportunity to sidetrack La Follette and bring 
out the leader they had always preferred. Costigan’s letters show 
that he, too, was convinced that La Follette’s physical condition 
was bad and the only alternative was Theodore Roosevelt. See 
especially the letter, Costigan to Ben B. Lindsey, pages 191-195. 

In view of Costigan’s powerful assistance to the New Deal in 
the last phase of his life, it might not be amiss to entitle this 
volume, “The Education of a New Dealer.” In the New Deal 
Costigan found the opportunity for the achievement of the 
social justice that he had earlier failed to accomplish. Another 
volume covering his career from 1917 to 1939 would be an added 
contribution to the history of genuine progressivism. 

WILLIAM A. PITKIN. 

Superior State Teachers College. 





From Candles to Footlights: A Biography of Pike’s Peak 
Theatre, 1859-1876. By Melvin Schoberlin. 


Denver: The Old West Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. xviii, 322. Illus- 
trations. $3.75. 

In his introduction to From Candles to Footlights, Melvin 
Schoberlin states his purpose clearly for adding a new chronicle 
to the history of the American stage. “It is the purpose of this 
history to give the reader and student an exhaustive and accu- 
rate picture of the theatre as it existed in pioneer Colorado, to 
show the manner in which that theatre was a part of the cul- 
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tural development of the territory, to fit the early drama of 
Colorado into a general picture of the American theatre of the 
time by comparison and contrast with the best dramatic fare 
of the period on the American and European stages, to survey 
and evaluate the dramatic criticism of the time, and to depict 
the nascence of culture embodied in the theatre which grew 
out of the pioneer gambling hall and saloon.” 

For the theatre scholar Schoberlin accomplishes his purpose 
well. From the facts given it is only the scholar of theatre 
history who can compare and contrast these with other known 
facts not stated in this book. 

In the preface by Barrett H. Clark we gain a well-stated 
evaluation of this new history: “. . . when I laid it down, I 
made up my mind that if the author would let me do so, I would 
use his book as an excuse for outlining a scheme I have had in 
mind for a long time —the writing, no less, of our national 
theatre history in a series of local studies. ‘I have felt all along,’ 
Mr. Schoberlin agreed, ‘that books of this sort were singly not 
important. Some day someone, somewhere will take the ma- 
terial individuals like myself have collected and write a really 
fine history of the American stage. . . .’ He goes on to ex- 
press what I had just hinted at, that a whole series of local 
histories would in the aggregate present a kind of panoramic 
picture of our country, and of its people in their off moments, 
as it were, not consciously posed and not behind or otherwise 
obscured by their official spokesmen or interpreters.” 

The book is in many ways too statistical to be of interest to 
any but the serious student of the theatre. As a source book 
of the Colorado Theatre of the 60’s and 70’s it is invaluable. 
We meet many of the talented actors of the period; we are 
brought into the variety halls and theatre houses of the frontier; 
we follow the tours of these early stock companies; we get a 
glimpse of minstrels; we get to know the theatrical fare relished 
by this period and locale. 

For the theatre worker already versed in the field of historical 
theatre, the dramatic reviews and criticisms which Schoberlin 
has selected from the newspapers of the day throw further 
light on the later nineteenth century style of acting and manner 
of staging. This further enlightenment, however, is not gained 
by any direct reading of what the criticisms praise or condemn, 
but by a sort of inverse transcription. The reader will also get 
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to know the likes and dislikes of theatrical fare of this frontier 
public, but here again for a fuller appreciation the reader must 
have a knowledge of these plays which proved to be the “hits” 
or “flops” of the day. 

The greater value and the greater interest of this book, then, 
is for the scholar of theatrical history or for the theatre worker 
or reader who is able to visualize through the statistics pre- 
sented. Playgoers, drama students, sociology students, western 
story readers, cultural readers, and the like, unless they belong 
to the most ardent class of theatre lovers, will find this new 
history of the frontier theatre in Colorado to be on the whole 


rather on the dry side. 
LAWRENCE CARRA. 


The University of Texas. 





The Defenses of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763. By Verne E. 
Chatelain. 
Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1941. Quarto, 
pp. vii, 192. Illustrations, maps, notes. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.25. 
The story contained in this extremely valuable study com- 
prises just a little less than half the contents of the book. The 
story of ninety-four pages is unfolded in two parts under the 
titles, “The Colonization of Spanish Florida” and “The Evolu- 
tion of the Defense System,” and of these the second part is 
nearly twice as long as the first. The pointing out of this divi- 
sion of material has the purpose of emphasizing that in the 
second part lies the author’s real contribution to historical re- 
search. The first part, as its title implies, is the story of 
Spain’s efforts at and final success in the colonization of the 
“Continent of Florida,” that vast expanse of the North Ameri- 
can continent from the mouth of the Mississippi to Chesapeake 
Bay. The second part, however, is the story of the system of 
defense which Spain developed for this far-flung domain and 
which she centered at St. Augustine. The work of Ponce de 
Le6én, de Soto, Cancer, de Luna, Villafane, Menéndez de Avilés, 
and others is well known; the second part of the story is new. 


The remainder of the book comprises a bibliography of ten 
pages and the author’s notes, an additional sixty-four pages. 




















— 
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Both of these indicate the author’s careful workmanship, and 
they prove that soundness of thought was the author’s objec- 
tive at all times. The index of twenty-two pages adds very 
materially to the value of the study. Without an emphasis 
upon the illustrations and maps, this review would overlook 
another meritorious feature of Chatelain’s work. The four illus- 
trations are embodied in the book proper, but the twenty-two 
maps are placed at the end. This feature of the book cannot 
be too forcefully noted because it serves so well the purpose 


which the author had in mind. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 





An Apache Life-Way: The Economic, Social and Religious Insti- 
tutions of the Chiricahua Indians. By Morris Edward 
Opler. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xvii, 500. $5.00. 


If anyone still has the notion that Indians in general, or 
Apaches in particular, were inhuman, ferocious, and/or roman- 
tic, noble savages, let him read this book. 

Dr. Opler has presented an excellent and detailed picture of 
the ordinary humdrum life of the Chiricahua Apache tribe as 
he was able to reconstruct it from first-hand accounts obtained 
from the oldest members of the tribe during a total of two 
years of intensive field work within the period 1931-1937. The 
legendary Apache becomes a reality—an ordinary man striving 
to conform to the social forces that endlessly impinge them- 
selves upon his every thought and action throughout every con- 
scious movement of his life. It is from this point of view, the 
impact of the social environment upon the personality of the 
individual, that the book is written. The reader is introduced 
to the varying phases of Chiricahua life just as they come to 
the attention of the growing child. 

The book, consequently, departs from the organization usual 
to ethnographies. The six major chapters, comprising all but 
59 pages, are: Childhood; Maturation; Social Relations of 
Adults; Folk Beliefs, Medical Practices, and Shamans; Main- 
tenance of the Household; and Marital and Sexual Life. De- 
scriptions of dress and dwellings and other aspects of home 
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life appear in the section on Childhood. The preparation for 
war, war practices, scalping, the taking of captives, and the 
victory celebration are discussed, among other subjects, under 
the heading Maintenance of the Household. Sex differences, 
attitudes, and behavior patterns are scattered throughout the 
book. To one accustomed to the conventional topical treatment, 
and to the ethnographer looking for material on a particular 
phase of Chiricahua life, this tends to be annoying. It also 
makes the book repetitious as well as somewhat confusing. 
Happily, a carefully compiled index makes it possible to pursue 
special topics with but little difficulty. What is lost in formal 
organization is probably justified by the intimate, functional 
treatment. 

Though this volume purports to be a complete account of 
Chiricahua life-ways, there are apparently some minor omis- 
sions. For example, since names are extremely important, 
being associated with many and varying behavior patterns and 
taboos, it would seem logical that the conferring of a name 
would be an occasion of importance, as it is among the Kiowa- 
Apaches as well as other tribes. At one place Dr. Opler says: 
“At the time of the birth ceremony a name may be suggested 
for the infant, often by the midwife. However, when nothing 
unusual marks the birth or distinguishes the new-born baby, 
the naming may not take place for two or three months. Even 
when a name is immediately conferred, there is little reason 
to think that the child will bear it long.” The reader is led to 
anticipate a name-conferring ceremony, but no further mention 
is made of how an individual obtains his name. 


Such criticism, however, is of minor significance, for Dr. 
Opler has prepared a first-rate monograph. It is believed that 
this is the first ethnography with emphasis upon the unfolding 
culture as it is experienced by the participants. This reviewer 
thinks that Dr. Opler has succeeded in his aim of depicting 
“the average Chiricahua to be an intelligent and sympathetic 
figure, not in the sense that the reader approves or disapproves 
all his ideas and actions, but in the sense that the reader under- 
stands what he has become in terms of what he has expe- 


rienced.” 
J. GILBERT MCALLISTER. 


The University of Texas. 
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Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf. (Univer- 
sity of Virginia Studies, Volume I.) 
Charlottesville, Va.: University of Virginia, 1941. Copyright by 
Columbia University Press. Pp. x, 338. $3.00. 

It is appropriate that the first volume of University of Vir- 
ginia Studies should consist of a collection of essays in the 
humanities, since the University of Virginia has always held 
fast to its founder’s belief in the extensive study of man’s past 
as an essential discipline of the educated citizen. It is equally 
appropriate that this volume should pay tribute to a distin- 
guished representative of the humanistic tradition, Professor 
John Calvin Metcalf, for many years Professor of English and 
Dean of the Department of Graduate Studies. Professor Metcalf 
has long been “honoured for his worthinesse” by generations of 
former students, and the reviewer, as one who came under his 
influence, cannot refrain from adding a word of felicitation and 
of appreciation for the integrity of his teaching and the under- 
standing which he possessed and sought to foster. 

On the whole, Humanistic Studies is worthy of the man whom 
it honors. The range of subjects is extremely wide, yet the 
reader does not have the uncomfortable feeling of being sur- 
rounded by miscellaneous and detached scholarly fragments. 
Those essays that deal with small special problems are as a 
rule made accessible to the non-specialist by means of intro- 
ductory sketches or informative passages. An example may 
be found in Frederick T. Wood’s “Order in the Codex Regius 
of the Poetic Edda,” a model of clear presentation of material 
in a not very well known field of study. 

The reviewer does not feel capable of criticising separately 
the nineteen articles contained in Humanistic Studies, even if 
space were available; a rough classification and listing will suf- 
fice to call them to the attention of readers and investigators. 
Random comments imply no attempt to rank the essays accord- 
ing to importance or merit. 

Among the essays on historical subjects, a very striking con- 
tribution is that of Lester J. Cappon, “Government and Private 
Industry in the Southern Confederacy.” This is a well docu- 
mented account of the Confederacy’s attempt to mobilize its 
industries, and of the “divided allegiance” which made war pro- 
duction so serious a problem under a states’ rights régime. 
Mr. Cappon examines a large body of previously unused source 
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material and derives from it a picture so revealing and so 
timely in its implications, that one is led to wish that this 
article might be read and pondered by all members of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. Thomas Perkins Abernethy’s ‘The 
First Transmontane Advance” is a distinguished piece of his- 
torical writing and will be essential to students of early Ameri- 
can migrations. Other items of historical interest are “Spanish 
Abbots and the Visigothic Councils of Toledo,” by Charles Julian 
Bishko, ‘Federalism in Tuscany, 1859-60,” by John B. Sirich, 
“Congress and Contested Elections” (more than an academic 
discussion), by R. K. Gooch, and the fascinating historico- 
biographical sketch “Thomas Jefferson Visits England and 
Buys a Harpsichord,” by Archibald B. Shepperson. Readers of 
history will also be interested in the archaeological study by 
A. D. Fraser, “The Bronze Bull in Cleveland,” which throws 
light on the art and life of ancient Sybaris. 

Contributions in the realm of literature are modest in scope, 
yet they are on the whole satisfying. They include “Order in 
the Codex Regius of the Poetic Edda,’ by Frederick T. Wood, 
mentioned above, “Thomas Nashe and the Picaresque Novel,” 
by Fredson T. Bowers, “William Morris and the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., “A de Vigny Autograph in 
the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia,” by the 
late Earl G. Mellor, and a useful specialized bibliography, “A 
List of the Texts of Poe’s Tales,” by John Cook Wyllie. In this 
group we may also include the rhetorical study, “Bacon’s Con- 
tribution to the Theory of Rhetoric and Public Address,” by 
Karl R. Wallace. 

Linguistic science is represented by “Incorporation as a Type 
of Language Structure,” a highly significant contribution to 
language theory by Archibald A. Hill, and two thorough exam- 
inations of special problems, “The Survival of ‘Start-Naked’ 
in the South,” by Atcheson L. Hench, and “ ‘Long I’ in Rich- 
mond Speech,” by Francis Duke. 

Finally, the volume includes a strong group of philosophical 
essays, notable, among other things, for their vigor of style. 
These are “Modern Faith and the Utopian Fallacy,” by Albert 
G. A. Balz, “Knowing and Making,” by Lewis M. Hammond, 
and “Concerning Biography,” by William 8S. Weden. 

Humanistic Studies is carefully edited and is attractive in 
make-up and typography. The dedication, written by James 
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Southall Wilson, embodies a character sketch which is both 
sympathetic and accurate. The collection is not only a neces- 
sary item for libraries; it is also a volume which the many 
friends and admirers of Professor Metcalf, and numerous other 
scholarly and thoughtful readers, will take pleasure in pos- 


sessing. 
E. BAGBY ATWOOD. 


The University of Texas. 





The Parliamentary Abbots to 1470: A Study in English Con- 
stitutional History. By Sister Aloyse Marie Reich, S.N.D. 
University of California Publications in History, Volume 
17, No. 4. 

Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 265-402 of 
Volume 17. $1.50. 

This one-hundred-and-forty-page study is packed with excep- 
tionally well organized material that throws much light on the 
representation of the religious houses in the early parliaments 
of England. The various religious orders are described briefly. 
The duties and obligations of the heads of the orders are set 
forth, the relations of the abbots and priors to their spiritual 
superiors and to the king are defined, and the complications and 
conflicts which grew out of this twofold obligation are analyzed. 

The study of the representation from the religious houses to 
the parliaments of Henry III, Edward I, Edward II, and Ed- 
ward III shows some unusual variations from the accepted 
views. For example, the author brings out that the contention 
that Simon de Montfort’s Parliament of 1265 was composed 
only of partisans of his cause is not confirmed by the list of 
abbots summoned. Neither was military feudal service neces- 
sarily a basis for summons. All summoned, however, owed 
fealty; the common factor accounting for the presence of the 
regular ecclesiastics was consequently fealty. The number in 
actual attendance depended on ancient custom and the choice 
of the king. 

For various reasons, the chief of which was the difference 
in the amount of taxes exacted by Parliament and convocation, 
many heads of religious houses obtained exemption from service 
in Parliament. From Richard II to 1470 a definite list of par- 
liamentary abbots was established. The list was, with occa- 
sional exceptions, twenty-five abbots and two priors. 
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Appendices give lists of houses the superiors of which re- 
ceived summons to Simon de Montfort’s Parliament, lists of 
those who were summoned to various parliaments from 1295- 
1377, and documents relative to the election of an abbot. The 
bibliography is very extensive and complete. Notes on the va- 
rious chapters are found at the end of the volume. 

CorAL H. TULLIS. 

The University of Texas. 





Mexican Government Publications: A Guide to the More Impor- 
tant Publications of the National Government of Mexico, 
1821-1986. By Anita Melville Ker. 


Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940. Pp. xxi, 333. 


Here at last is a guide to and a bibliographical description 
of a selected group of official publications of the Mexican na- 
tional government. To those who have worked with this type 
of material and have attempted to locate it, the stupendous task 
accomplished by Miss Ker is short of miraculous. The compila- 
tion here presented will prove of inestimable value to the student 
of Mexican political organization as well as to the historian 
and the librarian. 

In the first fifty pages the official gazette, now the Diario 
Oficial, from 1821 to 1936, is listed under its varying titles, ex- 
cept for the official organ of the second empire of Maximilian, 
which the reviewer feels might have well been included in an 
appendix, for it was as much an illegitimate government as 
Zuloaga’s and Miram6n’s. The remainder of the book lists the 
publications of the legislative branch, the executive branch, under 
which appear the valuable memorias of the various secretarias 
and the judicial branch. A small section is dedicated to the 
autonomous departments that make their appearance after 1917, 
such as Departamento Agrario, Educacién Fisica, Forestal y de 
Caza, and Trabajo. In a brief appendix the important publica- 
tions of the Archivo General de la Nacion are listed. The com- 
piler explains that the publications of the University and other 
institutions of learning, academies and societies under govern- 
ment patronage, the Museo Nacional, the Departamento Central, 
and the Departamento de Salubridad are not included. 

While far from being complete or exhaustive, nevertheless 
this orderly and scientific analytical listing and description of 
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the more important official publications of the Mexican gov- 
ernment is a welcome and most useful contribution. Scholars 
and librarians, as well as students, will find it an invaluable tool. 
It is to be hoped that similar check lists for the official publi- 
cations of other Spanish-American governments will be made 
available in similar form in the near future. Such tools are in- 
dispensable to the study and understanding of the political and 
social history of our southern neighbors, and they will con- 
tribute much to hemispheric solidarity. 
C. E. CASTANEDA. 


The University of Texas. 








BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As time passes, the more recent period of American history 
becomes long enough to merit treatment in separate books and 
to receive consideration in semester courses. This consideration 
caused Henry Bamford Parkes to write Recent America: A 
History of the United States Since 1900 (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1941; pp. viii, 664; $3.50). The story ap- 
pears in five parts, namely, “The Heritage of the Nineteenth 
Century,” “The Progressive Era,” “The World War,” “The 
Twenties,” and “The Thirties,’ and forty-seven chapters, the 
last of which carries the title, “America Faces the Future.” 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


The Association has received Volume LVIII of Archives of 
Maryland, entitled Proceedings and Acts of the General Assem- 
bly, 1762-1763. This series is published under the direction of 
the Maryland Historical Society and is edited by J. Hall 


Pleasants. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


Iowa Public Land Disposal, by Roscoe L. Lokken, has been 
received from the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


CorRAL H. TULLIS. 
The University of Texas. 


The index to the Third Series of the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society has been published. This index 
covers Volumes 41 to 60 for the years 1907 to 1928. 

CorAL H. TULLIs. 

The University of Texas. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


W. E. Wrather, “Memorial — Robert Thomas Hill,” p. 52, 
an outstanding American petroleum geologist, is one of the 
fathers of the Duke No. 1, Desdemona oil field; Fellow, Geologic 
Society of America; past president of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists and a former president of the Texas 
State Historical Association. With the versatility and virility of 
youth, Wrather has three mental loves—maps, books, and rocks, 
and it is difficult to determine which is his favorite. It is to be 
hoped that those interests will lead him some day to write the 
history of the Hogtown oil boom at Desdemona. 


William T. Riviere, “Sam Houston’s Retreat,” p. 9, received 
his Phi Beta Kappa key and the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Washington and Lee University. He was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Bible at the University of South Carolina, Diplome 
d’Etudes Superiéures de Philosophie, Bordeaux, line officer dur- 
ing the first World War, and pastor of Presbyterian churches 
at Cleburne and Victoria. He is at present Lieutenant Colonel 
and Commanding Officer of the Second Battalion, 367th Infantry, 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. 


Hampson Gary, “Bibliography of Tyler and Smith County,” 
p. 48, a distinguished native son of Tyler, Texas, has served 
as standing master in chancery, United States Civil Court; 
Special Counsel to the Department of State; Consul General to 
Egypt; with the American Committee to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris, 1919; Minister Plenipotentiary to Switzerland; Regent 
of The University of Texas; First Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission; and Solicitor, the United States Ex- 
port Bank. He is a patron of and an outstanding authority on 
Smith County history. 


Ohland Morton, “Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran,” 
p. 22, former president of Eastern Oklahoma College, at pres- 
ent head of the History Department of Edinburg Junior Col- 
lege, and a Rio Grande Valley Rotarian official, was born in 
the Creek Nation, Indian Territory, and is an authority on 
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the history and government of the Oklahoma Creek Indians. 
He reports a recent tragic bereavement in his family, saying 
that of the five tomatoes he attempted, with paternal solicitude 
and assiduity, to raise in his Victory Garden, the three most 
cherished ones were lost before attaining maturity. 


J. Villasana Haggard, “Spain’s Indian Policy in Texas,” p. 63, 
translator of the documents which appear in the Quarterly 
under the above title, was born in Mexico in 1905 and came 
to the United States in 1913. A graduate of The University 
of Texas, he is the translator of the Béxar Archives, a col- 
laborator in the Quivira Society’s publication of The History 
of New Mexico and author of a unique work in the field of 
paleography, The Handbook for Translators of Spanish His- 
torical Documents. 


B. F. Gholson, Felix Williams, Hervey E. Chesley, Rupert 
N. Richardson, “The Death of Nocona,” p. 15. The salty article 
on Nocona had four cooks active in its concoction, B. F. Gholson, 
Felix Williams, Hervey E. Chesley, and Rupert N. Richardson. 
Dr. Richardson is Vice-President and Head of the History De- 
partment at Hardin-Simmons University, and editor of the 
West Texas Historical Association Year Book, and is an au- 
thority on the Comanche Indians. 

Since it is so interesting, we take the liberty of quoting Mr. 
Chesley’s letter about the other three contributors in full: 


In reply to your letter of May 30, I cannot give exact 
dates and details as to Mr. Benjamin Franklin Gholson. 
He died not long after the interview Mr. Felix Williams 
and I had with him. He lived in the edge of Hamilton 
County, just south of Gholson’s Gap. Gholson Creek 
was named after his father. The following is quoted 
from that interview: 


“I was born in Robertson County, November 17, 
1842. My father was the son of Colonel Sam Gholson, 
who was in Jackson’s army. He got up a Kentucky 
regiment. . . . My father’s family came to Texas in 
1832 in a large train of emigrants, arriving at San 
Felipe about the 29th of July. . . . They went through 
that doggone Mexican war. They came in the Robert- 
son colonization contract.” 


Again, “When I first enlisted in the Rangers was in 
1858, but this Pease River fight was when I was in 
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Sull Ross’s second company. We were organized on 
the first day of October on the banks of the San Saba, 
near this new village of San Saba—but that was the 
first company. . . . I came back here and worked on 
my father’s ranch till March of 1860 when I joined 
Sull Ross’s company. Then was when we went into the 
regiment, ordered by Sam Houston, and formed at Ft. 
Belknap.” 


Felix Williams was born at Hamilton in 1895 and 
died in 1932. He was the son of Mr. F. C. Williams 
of Hamilton. He was the great-grandson of the early 
day surveyor and engineer, J. G. H. Pierson. Felix was 
in the insurance business and was very much inter- 
ested in frontier history and had he lived would have 
contributed much to the chronicles of the early days. 
He was a most charming character. 


There is nothing to mention about me, except I some- 
times carry wood and water for the historians. I took 
the interview with Mr. Gholson verbatim in shorthand. 
I am a great-grandson of Major Ephraim Roddy, San 
Felipe lawyer, mentioned in one of your last issues as 
delegate to the constitutional convention in 1835. 
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Charlie Jeffries, “The Lights of the Alamo,” p. 1, writes: 


Information about me must necessarily be short and 
of the plainest kind. I have been living here around 
Winkler nearly all my life; I have never been anywhere 
much; have never seen anything much. I make a living 
raising cotton and corn, though now I am trying to get 
up a little herd of cattle, so that I may quit plowing in 
my old days. As for writing, I have been doing a little 
of that for a good many years. I have an inherited taste 
for history, all my folks having been that way as far 
back as I know anything about them. 











THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
announces the 
forthcoming publication of 


a special limited edition of 


Texas County Histories 
A Bibliography 


By 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


With an introduction by 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


The response of librarians and others to the preliminary 
publication in The Quarterly of these local history items of 
Texana has made it possible to enlarge the list by approxi- 
mately seventy-five items. 

This book will be printed on a beautiful old style paper 
with pages interleaved so that collectors and librarians may 
use this volume throughout the years as a permanent record 
of Texana of this type. The work will consist of approxi- 
mately two hundred pages, fully indexed and attractively bound 
in cloth. 

This volume is to be priced at $3.00 but is offered now at 
the pre-publication price of $2.25. Reserve your copy now 
by writing to 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2145 

University Station 

Austin, Texas 




















More 
New World Neighbors 


Our neighbors to the north—Canada. Iceland, and Greenland, 
as well as more South American neighbors—are included in the 
eight new titles of the fascinating New World Neighbors series ... 
Charmingly illustrated by well-known artists and authentic in 
detail, these stories give children of the United States an apprecia- 
tive understanding of their neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 


*CHILDREN OF MEXICO By Dorothy Childs Hogner 
*OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY By Marie Ahnighito Peary 
LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA By Delia Goetz 


KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE 
By Henry Lionel Williams 


AROUND THE CARIBBEAN 
New By Nora Burglon, Thelma Glazer, and E. Mark Phillips 


*SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA By Ruth Cady Adams 


Titles EXPLORING THE JUNGLE 
By JoBesse McElveen Waldeck 


*RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER 


are By Patricia Crew Fleming 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER By Katherine Pollock 
Starred 
*UP CANADA WAY By Helen Dickson 


RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By V. Wolfgang von Hagen 


*RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
By V. Wolfgang von Hagen 


BOYS OF THE ANDES 
By Alice Desmond, Alida Malkus, and Ednah Wood 


*AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND 
By Elizabeth Yates 


ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY By Alida Malkus 
*SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL By Vera Kelsey 


Listed in order of difficulty 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


713 BROWDER STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 











Announcing the Publication 


of the 


History of Refugio Mission 


by 
WILLIAM H. OBERSTE 


Here is the first complete and authentic history of the last Texas 
mission. The author has made an exhaustive research of manuscript 
material in order to publish the stirring facts of this romantic and 
forgotten mission. 


This history contributes something entirely new. While the lives and 
deeds of the first friars of Texas have been ably chronicled, it is only 
now that we learn something concerning the last missionaries of Texas. 
Among these were the contemporaries of Stephen F. Austin and the other 
empresarios. The history of the early missions has often been told. Here 
is now exciting information on a mission which by its founding hastened 
the secularization of the San Antonio missions. The youngest of the 
missions supplanted the old, and became a great influence in contemporary 
affairs. The conditions of the times, and many incidents, such as the 
numerous attacks of the Karankawas and Comanches on the mission, 
and Indian warfare against the Anglo-Americans, are vividly described. 


The publication of the history of Our Lady of Refuge Mission, Nuestra 
Senora del Refugio, will be an important contribution to the history of 
the Texas missions. It will bring this mission back from obscurity to the 
place of prominence it deserves. Incidentally, this history of Refugio 
Mission ,is the first book to be devoted exclusively to the study of an 
individual mission of Texas. 


The book will contain more than 400 pages, including reference notes 
and an Appendix containing interesting statistical information taken from 
old records of the mission, many of which have been preserved. In addition, 
History of Refugio Mission will contain a Supplement dealing with the 
Power and Hewetson colony, which settled around the site of the old 
mission. The book will be bound in imitation leather with a beautiful and 
appropriate cover design. 


Price, postpaid: $5.00. 
Publication date: August 15, 1942. 








REFUGIO TIMELY REMARKS 
PUBLISHER 
Refugio -:- Texas 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-five volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 


























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of Tue QuarTeRLy may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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